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THE HUNTER. 


Give me the bending heavens above, 
The prairies broad below, 
A merry glance from her I love, 
My rifle and my bow. 
I crave no silver for my pouch, 
No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest, nor downy couch, 
On which the care-worn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and steadfast mind, 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 


If I am hungry, I can wing 
The wild-bird as he flies ; 
Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 
My sparkling draught supplies. 
The deer must yield his dappled coat 
My vig’rous limbs to don : 
The eagle his bright plume to float 
My fearless brow upon. 
I am content—canst thou say more, 
With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? 
SE A EN TET 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC TALES. 


SQUIRE CRICKET. 
Concluded. 


Elbert hed left the widow Gregory’s with the intention of ex- 
plaining to his father how matters stood with regard to himself and 
Rebecca— he did so. The old man was in a tempest of rage. 
He declared if his son ever married any one except Betsey Wright, 
he would leave him without a shilling ; he would will all his pro- 
perty to some charitable institution. Elbert waited till his father 
had pretty well tired himself out and then suggested that Miss 
Wright having made another choice for herself, it appeared hard- 
ly necessary that he should insist upon her changing. To this the 
old gentleman replied, that “if old Wright was such a darned fool 
as to let his gal take her own way, why he wasn't going to follow 
such an example—not he; so if that war’ the case, Elbert must 
get ready to go to York instanter, where he should go into some 
store as a clerk, or study physic like an honest man. As for love 
and such nonsense, he never did believe in it, and he never should 
—and he wished to hear no more on’t.” 

Meantime the hours passed heavily at the house of the widow 
Gregory. About noon an ox-team was seen slowly winding down 
the rough gullied road which led from the mill, and Rachel look- 
ing through the window, recognised it as the property of squire 
Cricket. As it went slowly by, creaking and groaning with un- 
greased wheels, the squire was seen lying on his back in the bot- 
tom of his vehicle comfortably napping, with his head pillowed by 
a bag of meal, and his face screened from the rays of a meridian 


sun by the tattered old hat which he had placed across it. ‘ There |! 


goes that miserable lazy old critter,” said aunt Rachel as the 
squire went by, “I declare I can’t abide him, he’s forgotten all 
about the broad-axe,—like enough he never wanted it, and only 
made it an excuse for calling and telling us 4 pack of stuff just for 
his own amusement.” 

“Do not encourage such hard thoughts, Rachel,” returned the 
placid widow. ‘ Squire Cricket was always an inoffensive man, 
and nobody’s enemy but his own.” 

“ Well I hope he'll never come here again,” murmured Rachel, 
“if he does J shall certainly sweep him out of the door.” 

The squire’s oxen, in whose discretion he no doubt put implicit 
confidence, took their way with admirable judgment through the 
broken and stony road till they stopped before the door of his 
own dwelling. And this was a dwelling such as we sometimes 
see, even in Connecticut. It was, judging from its outward ap- 
pearance, a miniature castle of indolence. The enclosures were 
broken, the front gate long since deserting its post, lay half buried 
in the rank weeds with which the door-yard was overgrown, the win- 
dows showed here and there a pane of glass, the major number 
of squares empty, or stuffed with worn-out garments, old hats, or 
closed by a bit of shingle. The door of entrance opened with a 
wooden latch, byt could not be pushed further than barely to admit 
one person at a time, on t of a sudden rise in the flooring 
which presented an obstinate resistance to every effort at enlarg- 
ing the mode of ingress. Three or four quince-trees of stunted 
growth were grouped im@ eorner near the house, the sickly faded 
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fruit of which, knotty, diminutive in size, and covered with a thick 
white moss, partook of the worthlessness of every thing about 
them. 

A miserable cld smoke-dried woman came out to welcome, or to 
waken the squire, it was doubtful which, and to assist him in con- 
ducting the vehicle to the barn-yard, which place also exhibited 
every sign of dilapidation and decay. 

And on these abject premises the old man dwelt, and had done 
so for many a long year. No one knew from whence he originally 
came. He had no relatives, and lived alone, with the exception of 
the old witch-like looking woman who did the necessary work of 
the wretched establishment. His habits were penurious in the ex- 
treme. Yet though called indolent, he was not so; on the con- 
trary, he raised considerable produce from his small farm, all the 
proceeds from which he carefully husbanded. Many thought he 
was rich. In the neighbourhood of his home he was never known 
by his real name, which was Duncombe. His diminutive stature, 
slender form, and carelessness of attire, from the complexion of 
which the conclusion was not inaptly drawn that he spent his lei- 
sure time in close connection with the chimney-corner, had ob- 
tained for him the soubriquet of “* Squire Cricket.” It had, indeed, 
been satisfactorily ascertained that in cold winter nights, to save 
fuel and trouble, and for the purpose of securing comfort besides, 
Squire Cricket had slept in the oven. 

After the squire had disposed of his oxen and eaten his dinner he 
despatched his ancient handmaiden to the village, with directions 
to purchase for him a sheet of writing-paper: a most unwonted 
circumstance—the novelty of which so surprised Dame Grubbins 
that it almost took from her the power of performance. 

It was a soft, autumnal evening and Elbert and Rebecca were 
walking together in a pretty lane that ran by the side of the 
widow's cottage. Rebecca was weeping and Elbert was striving 
to console her. He had been communicating the ill success which 
he had met with in his late application to his father. 

“ To make the matter worse,” said he, “the father of Bessy is 
just as much opposed to William Meyers, and says he never will 
consent that his daughter shall have him. But cheer up, Rebecca, 
my sweet girl, I shall leave you for awhile, it is true ; but be con- 
stant in your affection for me, and who knows what may happen.” 

“Ah, who knows, indeed !” responded poor Rebecca, with a 
groan. 

“T would set at nought my father's authority in this case,” pur- 
sued Elbert, ‘‘ because I am of age, and by law can marry whom I 
please ; but my dependence is wholly on my father ; and I cannot 
bear to bring the woman I love to poverty, which I should do were 
I to marry against his wishes. He vows that he would disinherit 
me, and I know his temper so well that I am sure he would be as 
good as his word. And now I have learned to regret that I did not 
do as he once so much desired, and studied some profession. I 
should then have laid a foundation for independence.” 

** What can have made him take so unaccountable a dislike to 
us?” said Rebecca. 

“It is partly the remains of some old prejudice, I believe. Your 
father gave evidence against mine in some trial about a disputed 
piece of land, which your father and several other individuals de- 
cided of right belonged to another. Bessy Wright's father became 
the owner of it afterward, and he sold it only a few days ago, but 
I do not know to whom.” 

After many more expressions of sorrow, and profession of sincere 
love and everlasting constancy, they separated. Just as they did 
so a figure burst from a thicket close to which they had been stand- 
ing, and crossing a road immediately in front of them, turned into 
a path which led toward the widow's house, and was soon hid by 
the bushes. 

“Who can that be?” asked Rebecca. 

“Tt is so dusky that I could not see distinctly,” replied Elbert ; 
“but fear nothing, Rebecca, I will see you safely to the cottage 
door; and now farewell.” 

He took one kiss from her cherry lips, and vanished. 

The evening advanced, and the widow Gregory was desirous of 
shutting her doors and securing her house for the night. Rebecca 
had returned, but Rachel was still absent. The widow waited and 
wondered. The hand of a painted wooden clock that stood on the 
mantel-shelf pointed to ten. This was an unusual hour for Rachel 
to be abroad. ‘‘ Had she gone to see the sick woman at the bridge, 
or Mrs. Ransom’s lame little boy, or had she dropped in at the 
deacon’s?” She rose, opened the door, and looked out upon the 
night ; the breeze blew rather chill. Mrs. Gregory thought she 
heard voices. One was Rachel's, of that she was sure ; the other 
sounded like the thin treble of Squire Cricket. To make sure of 








the matter, she called—* Rachel !"’ No answer, and the voice be- 
came suddenly lower, “ Rachel!” again celled Mrs. Gregory. 
The voices stopped and a rustling was heard among the bushes. 
Mrs. Gregory strained her attention to the utmost. She heard the 
voices again, but the owners of them had removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the house. The widow became nervous. She snatched 
a candie from the kitchen-table, and ordering Rebecca to go up to 
her room, stepped out to reconnoitre. Shehad not proceeded many 
steps when the fresh air from the little river blew out her light, 
which in her haste she had neglected to guard by a lantern. Still, 
in spite of the darkness, she groped onward, and now had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the voices. She heard her sister-in-law 
speak—* Well, I'm sure I'm sorry I ever thought so; I am con- 
vinced you are a friend ; I shall love you all my life for it.” 

The widow was thunderstruck. *‘ Was this the prudent Rachel! 
What could she mean!” Again she struggled forward, and re- 
peaied—** Rachel—Rachel Gregory—if you are alive do speak 
and tell me sot” 

“What on ‘arth ails the woman!” cried Rachel, as she came 
dashing onward, tossing the obstructing branches to the right and 
left with her long bony arms. ‘ What on ‘arth’s the matter !”’ 

“ Really, Rachel, you stayed out so long I began to be quite 
frightened. What kept you?” 

“ Business.”’ 

“ Business !—why I thought I heard you talking.” 

“ Well.” 

“*T thought it was a man's voice I heard.” 

“ Well.” 

“Who was it, Rachel! I'm sure I never knew you talk witha 
stranger out o' dcors at this time o’ night before.” 

“ Well, you'll grow wiser as you grow older, it’s to be hoped,” 
said Rachel, and lighting her home-made candle she retired to her 
room. 

The next day was Sunday, and Rebecca prepared for church 
with a heavy heart. She did not expect to see Elbert. He was 
probably far away. Bessy Wright was at church, and her father; 
William Meyers was present, but could not speak to Bessy. After 
the morning service some few gossips assembled at the house of a 
neighbour to spend the hour of intermission. 

Mrs. Gregory and Rachel were present, with Rebecca, The la- 
dies, as usual, began to discuss matters and things. 

“* Why, dear me,” said one, “I hear old Squire Reade is going 
to send his son Elbert to "York. He's going to make a doctor of 
him, after all.” 

“ He's been determined on that long ago,” said another. 

“ Well, I never—” said a third ; ** well, I thought #@ be sure he 
was engaged to Bessy Wright.” 

“ And I thought,” said a fourth, in a whisper to Aunt Rachel, 
“that Elbert was certainly going to marry your niece Rebecca.” 

** May be he is, and may be isn’t,” said aunt Rachel; “ time will 
show.” 

Rebecca overheard what was said. Tears started into her eyes, 
and in spite of her efforts forced their way in large drops over her 
burning cheeks. 

At this moment a gentle tap on her shoulder caused her to look 
around. It was Bessy who stood beside her. 

*“ Come with me,” she said. 

Rebecca arose mechanically and followed her into the village 
street. They sought the shade of a fine sycamore, and seated 
themselves beneath it. 

“ Now, Becky dear,” said the good-natured girl, “don't cry— 


pray don't ; there's no need, for I assure you I shall never marry . 


Elbert Reade ; no need to be jealous of me, my dear.” 

“Oh no, indeed I am not,” answered Rebecca with a sigh, 
which almost contradicted the assertion. 

“Nay, [ will not have him—I will never have any other than 
William Meyers ; do you not believe me?” she edded, laughing 
archly, “ look here !” and pulling from her pocket a pair of white 
kid gloves, she proceeded to stretch them on a pair of hands, well 
shaped, perhaps, but rather large and sun-embrowned. 

« Why are you going to wear white kid gloves!” asked Rebecca 
in some surprise. 

“Oh, you don't know!” said Bessy still laughing. “ Do you 
see this’ and she displayed tc the eyes of Rebecca a plain gold 
ring, suspended from her neck by a narrow black riband. 

“T really do not understand,” observed Rebecca innocently. 

Betsey laughed still more. ‘* Well, you will be surprised, to be 
sure. But mind and keep my secret." 

“T don’t know it yet.” 

* Bless us how dull you are! Well, then, you must know—” 
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Bessy, gloves and ring, gave « friendly nod 
to Rebecca , "| 

Rebeces was glad to get home, and sought the retirement of 
her little room, where she might weep freely and unobserved. She 
was soon, however, called down to tea. Her mother was grave, 
but her aunt was in excellent spirits ; she chatted and laughed in- 
cessantly. It was the same thing the next morning at breakfast ; 
and the more Rachel laughed and chatted, the graver her sister- 
in-law became, for she began to fear that Rachel was iosing her wits. 

At length sffairs began to wear a more serious espect. Aunt 
Rachel commenced preparations for a feast, or a supper, or @ grand 
tea-drinking,—neither the widow nor her daughter could find out 
which, for she kept the matter determinately silent. 

Rebecca, however, helped her to pare apples and stone raisins. 
She looked up plenty of fresh eggs, and dried and rolled a vast 
quantity of sugar for a rich cake. The widow was lost in wonder, 
which was greatly increased at detecting her sister, on two several 
occasions, in a confab with Squire Cricket. What this could mean 
she did not know. A thought struck her. It was just possible that 
Rachel was going to be married, and, rather ashamed of her choice, 
bad determined on keeping the affair secret as long as she could. 

The day appointed for Rachel's party came. The best room 
was put inorder. The large table of fine curled maple was covered 
with a cloth white as snow. The tea-things were arranged, and 
all matters in readiness. Rebecca, at her aunt's particular re- 
quest, was arrayed in white, with ribands and gloves to suit. A 
black velvet band confined her dark ringlets. Pearls and diamonds 
the village beauty had none. A few geranium blossoms, tastefully 
disposed, set off the pure whiteness of her innocent brow. The 
widow still looked serious, for she was hurt at the want of confi- 
dence evinced by her sister; but she felt too proud to question her 
further, and took refuge in observing silence. 

And now a wagon was heard coming up the road. It drew nigh. 
It stopped at the gate. Kebecca peeped through the window and 
saw alight from it Betsy Wright and her father, and—wonder of 
wonders—William Meyers! ‘They entered, were heartily wel- 
comed, and, for the evening was chill, seated themselves by a cheer- 
ful wood fire. Another carriage at the gate—who enters? It is 
Squire Cricket : shaved, dressed, and looking something like other 
people. A pair of new pants, or rather trousers of blue cloth, 
were tastefully relieved by a waistcoat of bright yellow, adorned 
with broad black stripes; a blue-and-white kerchief about his neck, 
finished in front with a gallant bow ; and over the whole he wore a 
loose-bodied coat, which had been dyed in an infusion of butternut 
bark. His costume had the valuable recommendation of being prin- 
cipaily of home manufacture. 

Aunt Rachel stepped briskly forward and shook him by the hand. 
The widow groaned in spirit—“ It is so, sure enough! Oh, Rachel, 
Rachel !” 

But here comes another visiter. Heavens preserve us, if it is 
not our Elbert ushering in—the parson ! 

The widow Gregory looked wild, and Rebecca began to grow 
faint. The poor girl was indeed almost overcome by the various 
sensations with which she was suddenly oppressed. 

And now all was joy and gladness; everybody talked at once, 
and nobody seemed disposed to listen, excepting, indeed, Re- 
becca. Elbert secured her attention to himself for a few moments, 
while he related ‘‘ that he was come to be united to her, and with 
his father’s free consent.” ‘Could it be possible?” ‘ Yes, en- 
tirely so.” And aunt Rachel, who looked uncommonly pleased 
and proud, and who esteemed herself, and with great justice, mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, desired that all explanations might be de- 
ferred till after the marriage ceremony should be performed—to 
which Elbert heartily subscribed and Rebecca consented. J can- 
not remember how they managed about a bride-maid, but I was told 
that Squire Cricket gave away the bride—and well he might. 

The mystery of the appearance of Bessy and her lover, together 
with Mr. Wright, and all apparently in such good humour with 
each other, was yet unsolved. The old gentleman explained it in 
few words. Betsy had slily taken an opportunity of changing her 
name the preceding Saturday night ; ** and the jade went to church 
with me on Sunday,” said the father, “ looking as innocent as all 
the world, while she carried her white gloves in her pocket, and 
hid her wedding ring in her bosom, But it’s useless to harbour 
ill-will. The thing's done. Elbert, it seems, made another choice, 
so I hope the young folks will be happy ; if they aren’t, why they 
cannot blame their parents, that's all.” 

And now came aunt Rachel's turn to explain. But, after all, it 
was Squire Cricket’s doing ; for Squire Cricket was the brother of 
Nelly Duncombe, whom Asahel Reade married to save household 
expenses ; the ‘* poor shack ” of a brother, whom the triumvirate 
had spoken of with so much disdain. His habits were peculiar. 
A miser he certainly was, but he had far better feelings than fell to 
the share of poor Nelly’s husband or either of his brothers. He 
had ever kept his eye upon his nephew, whom he loved for the 
sake of his mother. The youth little dreamed of the relationship. 

When Squire Cricket saw how matters were likely to turn at the 
widow's, he took it into his head to interfere. 

“He had scraped together a considerable share of this world’s 
goods,” he said, ‘‘ and he concluded he should never have occasion 
for much of it himself after all.” 

It occurred to him, the morning that he called at Mrs. Gregory's 


|} and saw the distress of Rebecea at the supposed loss of her lover, 
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that he might if he pleased make all parties very happy with very 
little personal sacritice. In pursuance of this plan, he advised E!- 
bert to keep out of the way a few days, while he himself called 


upon Reade, discovered his relationship to his late wife, and made) 


such 3 proposition as induced the old gentleman to yield a ready 
assent to his son’s marriage with Rebecca. 

Aunt Rachel was duly informed of all this under the seal of 
secresy, as the squire anticipated a glad surprise when the parties 
should be informed of the happy and unlooked-for change in their 
respective circumstances. 

Asahel Reade sent his blessing to his children, but could not be 
prevailed upon to come to the wedding supper. 

And now the guests took their seats at table. A folded paper 
lay in Rebecca’s plate. She opened it. It was a deed of the liti- 
gated land, which had been formerly the cause of Reade's displea- 
sure against the late miller. Squire Cricket had purchased it fora 
dowery to Rebecca. 

And now the culinary skill of aunt Rachel received due atten- 
tion. ‘Tea and coffee, boiled ham, and fried chickens, (fricasees 
are unknown at Norridge,) white bread and delicious butter, cus- 
tards and pies, cake and preserves. The table groaned beneath the 
weight of good things with which it was heaped. Happiness, and 
innocent mirth, its legitimate offspring, abounded. ‘The parson 
said grace, the widow looked cheerful, aunt Rachel proud and gra- 
tified, Elbert and Rebecca placid. Old Mr. Wright plied an ex- 
traordinary good knife and fork—so did his son-in-law, young 
Meyers. Bessy could scarcely find time to eat for laughing; and 
even dame Grubbins, in a new dress of highly-glazed calico, a 
beautiful pattern of full-blown poppies, bought and presented by 
the squire for the occasion, seated in a corner of the fire-place, 
quaffed a bowl of excellent green tea, and discussed an immense 
triangular piece of apple-pie with infinite relish. 

It is to be lamented that the widow's cabin was not built of logs, 
but to make some aimends for the misfortune, I was told they had 
great plenty of * hard cider.” 

When supper was finished, Squire Cricket approached the table 
once more, and helping himself to two huge lumps of gingerbread, 
put one in each pocket of his ‘*butte’nut ” coat, and, thus fairly 
balanced, bade his friends good-night and went home to bed. 
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MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 





CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


During the few weeks she spent at Hamburg, while her emissa- 
ries were managing her affairs in Sweden, she lived with great 
magnificence. She gave a grand banquet to the principal inhabit- 
ants of the city. It was followed by the representation of a kind 
of lyrical ballet, founded on the story of the “ Jerusalem Deiiver- 
ed,” in which she played the part of Armida. 

She soon afterward proceeded on her journey to Sweden. The 
regency and the senate did not think it advisable to foriad the en- 
trance of the daughter of Gustavus into her former capital ; but 
they were resolved to prevent it if possible. ‘They sent her a list 
of the conditions on which she would be permitted to visit Stock- 
holm. ‘They were absolutely insulting, since they contained an 
implied accusation, or at least suspicion of treason, as well as the 
absolute prohibition to exercise any rite of her religion while in the 
country. Before she had time to deliberate on this stroke of diplo- 
macy, they followed it up by a decree, forbidding her to approach 
the court of the young king, or to take up her residence in any part 
of the Swedish dominions, except Pomerania. ‘They published a 
defence of these harsh measures, in which they alluded to the mur- 
der of Monaldeschi as a proof of the alteration of her character and 
principles of government since she had quitted her own country ; 
they accused her of openly asserting pretensions to the crown in 
case of the death of the young king; they insisted upon the gene- 
ral horrour which her change of religion had occasioned ; and their 
fear lest she should have been —_ by the artifices and policy 
of the Italian ecclesiastics ; they affected to regard her as a tool 
in the hands of the pope (this was the unkindest cut of all ;) they 
remarked that it had ever been the vice of the family of Vasa to 
grow cruel and tyrannical as they grew old ; and that the degree 
of independence she had asserted was not compatible with the 
honour of the king or the safety of the kingdom. She was by 
this time advanced as far as Norképing, once a favourite palace 
and residence of her own. Here she was met by the decree of the 
senate ; she immediately turned her back, refused to receive any 


further civility from the king or his officers : spent the whole night | 


in arranging her departure, and travelled with such celerity that 
in ten days she was again at Hamburg. 

While thus engaged, she received intelligence of the death of 
her patron and tormentor, Pope Alexender VII., and of the election 
of her friend Cardinal Rospigliosi, who, on ascending the papal 
chair, had taken the name of Clement IX. She celebrated this 
event by giving a grand féte ; but forgetting, or not deigning to re- 
member that she was in a Protestant city, she illuminated the front 
of her palace, and exhibited an allegorical transparency, represent- 
ing the adoration of the Eucharist, and the Roman church tramp- 
ling heresy under her feet. When the meaning of this was ex- 
plained to the gaping towns-people, already half-drunk with the 
wine which, by the queen’s orders, had been freely dispensed, they 
were seized with indignation; they destroyed her transparency, 
broke her lamps and her windows, and had nearly pulled down her 
palace about her ears. The queen herself escaped with some dif- 
ficulty ; she took the whole matter with much good-humour, and 
understanding that many persons were hurt and wounded in the 
affray, she sent two thousand crowns to be distributed among the 
sufferers. 
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She had reason to rejoice at the accession of Rospigliosi; for 
just at this time nothing could have been more seasonable or more 
agreeable. She had recently embarked in a new and important ir- 
| trigue, in which she required and received all the aid which the 
Roman government could bestow, either in money or influence. 
The elective throne of Poland having become vacant this year 
(1667,) we find Christina, after having flung away the crown her 
father had bequeathed to her, the most eager of all the competitors 
| for a crown which he had almost trampled upon. The absurdity, 
inconsistency, and utter hopelessness of this project were apparent 
then, and may well astonish us now ; but the surprising genius, 
the sagacity, and the learning of this unaccountable woman are 
not less apparent in the artful and powerfully written letters and 
instructions which she drew up herself for the ministers she em- 
loyed. 
P ‘This secret negotiation was still pending when she returned to 
Rome, in November, 1668; the few months which immediately 
succeeded might, perhaps, be accounted among the least unhappy 
which Christina had passed since her abdication. She was occu- 
pied by an important state intrigue, which called forth all her tal- 
ents and her activity of mind. Sanguine as she was restless, she 
indulged in visions of future power, and already fancied herself 
leading a Polish army against the Turks, and regulating the affairs 
of Europe : while the reigning pontiff, a man of a gay, benign tem- 
per and magnificent spirit, animated Rome by his brilliant court, 
and nothing was thought of but amusements, sacred or profane. 
An opera or a ballet one day,—a religious procession the next. 
Christina hired a palazetto on the Corso, to enjoy these public 
spectacles ; but her pleasures were imbittered by one trifling cir- 
cumstance. The Princess Colonna had presumed to erect a bal- 
cony exactly opposite to that of the queen, where she sat pre-eminent 
in beauty and blazing with jewels, and Christina could not prevail 
on the courteous pope to have it pulled down. The Princess 
Colonna was, without the title, queen in Rome,—Christina was 
only the queen at Rome ;—she was sometimes made to feel the 
distinction. 

Clement IX. died in 1669, to the great regret of the Romans. 
Christina, whose Polish negotiation was now at an end, engaged in 
a new intrigue to raise her friend Cardinal Conti to the papal chair ; 
but in this she failed ; the election fell on Cardinal Altieri, who 
took the name of Clement X. He was an old man of eighty, in 
whom every passion was extinguished except avarice : he took very 
little interest either in Christina or any of her concerns. Left to 
herself, she resumed her literary pursuits with extreme ardour, and 
spent immense sums in the purchase of pictures, medals, antiques, 
manuscripts, and other curiosities. The celebrated Academy of 
the Arcadia took its first rise from the literary men who were ac- 
customed to meet at her palace, and who formed her habitual cir- 
cle. Among these may be mentioned three who did real honour 
to her patronage : Filicaja and Guidi, two of the most celebrated 
lyric poets of Italy ; and Cassini, the astronomer. It has excited 
surprise that Filicaja should have prostituted his sublime genius to 
sing the praises of Christina ; but the incense laid upon an unwor- 
thy altar,—the sacrifice offered up to a false divinity, is sometimes 
hallowed by the sincerity or the gratitude of the worshipper. Chris- 
tina had loaded Filicaja with benefits, had protected him when 
poor, and had educated his two sons at her expense. In return, he 
has placed upon her brow a glorious wreath of poetical praise. She 
was proud to wear it living, and being dead it may be allowed to 
hang unmolested upon her tomb. No one attempted to remove 
the garland of flowers which a grateful freedman flung upon the 
grave of Nero :—but he was not therefore less a monster. 

During the next few years Christina appears to have passed her 
time chiefly in study, in collecting works of art, in making experi- 
ments in chymistry, in corresponding with most of the eminent 
scholars and learned societies of Europe, and intermeddling now 
and then with the political intrigues of France, Spain, and Ger- 
many ; her revenues were more punctvally paid, and she maintain- 
ed at Rome a retinue of about four hundred persone, one year with 
another. Clement X. died in 1676; her intrigues in favour of 
Cardinal Conti were again unsuccessful, and the choice of the con- 
clave fell on Cardinal Odescalchi, (Pope Innocent XI.) an old man, 
whose plain, firm good sense, and simplicity of character, were not 
to be dazzled by Christina’s accomplishments, nor discomposed by 
her eccentricities. During his pontificate she became involved in 
some disputes with the papal court, which will further illustrate 
her character. 

It appears that certain privileges and immunities had long been 
extended to the retinues of the foreign ambassadors at Rome, and 
these, instead of being confined to their own families and residen- 
ces, at length extended to the immediate neighbourhood, so that 
there were, in fact, two-thirds of the city in which it was contrary 
to etiquette to arrest a criminal. ‘The various abuses to which this 
state of things naturally led became at length intolerable. The 
pope would no longer allow his jurisdiction to be circumscribed, 
and the laws defied under his eyes, and in his own capital. The 
King of Spain and the emperor yielded to his remonstrances. The 
King of France, after a long resistance and many disputes, at 
length gave way. -Christina, in a very sensible letter to the pope, 
resigned her privileges to a certain extent ; her residence and the 
persons of her suite being of course considered as sacred and in- 
violable. But the affair did not end here. A man, convicted of 
some offence, was seized by the sbirri: as they were driving him 
with blows through the streets he escaped, and ran to take shelter 
in a stable attached to the palace of the queen. It was locked ; 
but he seized upon the staple or chain of the door with such force 
that no efforts of the sbirri could tear him away : they put a cord 
round his neck, and still, with the courage or the obstinacy of des- 
pair, he kept his hold, though on the brink of strangulation. Chris- 
tina was at this moment in her chapel, and a multitude had gather- 
ed round her palace : the noise of the aflray, the shouts, cries, and 
imprecations of the populace reached her. She no sooner learned 
the cause than she ordered Landini, the captain of her guards, and 
another of her attendants to rescue the man, and to cut down the of- 
ficers of justice if they resisted : the cowardly sbirri fell on their 
knees, and at once resigned their prisoner, who was carried off amid 
shouts of “ Viva la Regina!” and placed in safety. The queen 
loudly complained of the insult offered to her dignity, in atrempt- 
ing to arrest a man within the precincts of her palace. The pope 
as loudly insisted on the insult offered to his authority; and his 
treasurer demanded that Landini and his companion should be im- 
mediately delivered up to justice. 
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THE FIRST BALL. 


Ay, wreath the tresses o'er thy brow, 
The pearls amid thine hair, 

And gaze until that young cheek grow 
A thousand times more fair. 

With sunny smiles and blushes bright, 

The Parthian arrows which to-night 
Must the young beauty wear ; 

Clasp the last ruby of her zone, 

And now go forth, thou lovely one! 


And, glad as fair, it is thy first, 
Ah! that the charm hath made. 
Thou hast not seen the bubble burst, 
Nor watch’'d the flower fade ; 
And little dream’st an hour will be, 
When festal scene shall seem to thee 
A silence and a shade. 
Thou know’st not pleasure has the wing, 
As well as song, of bird in spring. 
Oh, spring is beautiful as brief! 
The cheek forgets its rose, 
The colour withers from the leaf, 
And, worse still, I know those 
Who wear their outward breath and bloom, 
Like blossoms placed upon the tomb, 
To hide the darkest woes. 
For, soon as their fair hues depart, 
They fade yet faster from the heart. 


But thou, as yet, canst only see 
The festal hall, where Night 

Reigns, throned like a divinity, 
With incense and with light. 

Like music and like echo meet 

The harp-notes and the silvery feet, 
And a thousand flowers unite 

In gather’d beauty to declare 

Their soul's sweet secrets to the air. 


What dost thou dream of, lovely one? 
Of pleasure !—Look around, 

Behind the veil and mask, for none 
Unveil’d, unmask’d are found. 

Mark yon fair girl: the tears have rush'd 

To her blue eyes, the cheek has blush’d, 
As with a crimson wound ; 

And why! your head is bound with pearls, 

While hers hath but its own bright curls ! 


Or, pass you such poor triumph by ; 
‘The pride is on your brow, 
And laughing lip and flashing eye 
Another hope avow. 
What dost thou dream of, lovely one? 
Of hearts that but a look hath won!— 
Looks shaft-like from a bow, 
That slay by chance '—Now, out on thee! 
To think of such cold vanity. 


Or do you dream a dearer dream, 
And can such dream be love? 
No star hath such a fatal beam 
In yon wide heaven above. 
Go, waste your first, your sweetest years ; 
Go, wash away your rose with tears ; 
Go, like a wounded dove ; 
‘The poison’d arrow in your side 
You cannot bear, you yet must hide ! 


Mark her who by yon column lone 

Leans with dark absent eye ; 

A biush upon her cheek is thrown, 

Tis from the red wreath nigh ;— 
She's musing over some sweet word, 
Long whisper'd but still freshly heard, 

Some honey flattery ; 

Careless, perchance, and lightly spoken, 
But which the heart too oft hath broken. 





MADAME LAFFRAGE. 


The French, English, and American journals are filled with the 
particulars of this extraordinary case. For the information of those 
who have had neither leisure nor inclination to wade through the 
testimony, we will briefly state the facts. Madame Laffrage was ar- 
raigned for the murder of her husband by means of poison. He 
was the owner of certain iron works. ‘The trial shows some curi- 
ous phases of French life. Mr. Laffrage lost his first wife, and 
sought a second who should have some money to enable him to 
carry on his speculation. A marriage broker introduced him to the 
prisoner, whose fortune consisted of about one thousand six hun- 
dred pounds cash, and forty pounds a year. They were married, 
and departed for the house of Laffrage, which was situated in the 
country. ‘The day they arrived she shut herself in her room, and 
sent down an extraordinary letter to her husband. In this she 
craved pardon for having deceived him—informed him that she 
loved another, and had seen him since her marriage, and been 
made acquainted with the renewal of his affection—that this lover 
was her chosen—that she had attempted to destroy her life, and 
wished to be released from the bonds of marriage at any sacrifice 
as regarded her property. ‘The unfortunate husband endeavoured 
to win the affections of his refractory bride by kindness, and ap- 
parently succeeded. During an illness, she made a will in favour 
of Laffrage, and he followed her example by drawing one in Ma- 
dame’s behalf. He went to Paris on business—his wife sent her 
portrait to him, and some cakes, which were to be eaten in a 
kind of fanciful family feast. Laffrage became ill on eating 
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the cakes, returned to Paris, partook of a truffled fowl prepared by 
his wife, and died nine days after. The mother and physician of 
the deceased suspected that poison had been administered, and an 
examination then made confirmed their opinions, Some months after 
burial, the body of Laffrage was exhumed, and parts of it were sub- 
mitted to the most powerful chemical tests during the trial of Ma- 
dame Laffrage. The legal examinations were carried on with ex- 
treme acuteness, but elicited nothing direct. The report of the che- 
mists was, that no traces of arsenic could be found in the remains. 
This caused a strong sensation in court, and popular feeling almost 
turned in favour of the prisoner. ‘The counsel for the prosecution 
required, and obtained time for a second exhumation and examina- 
tion. The proceedings have been inserted in full, in French and 
English papers ; they exhibited sentimentality, which would be con- 
sidered extreme to Enylish habits. The lover of the prisoner com- 
mitted suicide pending the proceedings, and some notes from her 
to him strengthened the suspicion which existed. The verdict, 
“guilty, with extenuating circumstances!” The sentence, im- 
prisonment for life at hard labour. 





THE VINE AND THE OAK. 


A vine was growing besidea thrifty oak, and had just reached that 
height at which it requires support. ‘ Oak,” said the ivy vine, 
“bend your trunk so that you may be a support to me.” “ My sup- 
port,”’ replied the oak, “ is naturally yours, and you may rely on my 
strength to bear you up, but I am too large and too solid to bend. 
Put your arms around me, my pretty vine, and I will manfully sup- 
port and cherish you, if you have an ambition to climb, even as high 
asthe clouds. While I thus hold you up, you will ornament my 
rough trunk with your pretty green leaves and shining scarlet ber- 
ries. They will be as frontlets to my head, and I shall stand in the 
forest like a glorious warriour, with all his plumes. We were made 
by the Master of Life to grow together, that by our union the weak 
should be made strong, and the strong render aid to the weak.” 

“ But I wish to grow independently,” said the vine, “‘ why can- 
not you twine around me, and let me grow up straight, and not be 
a mere dependant upon you.” *‘ Nature,” answered the oak, ‘ did 
not so design it. It is impossible that you should grow to any 
height alone, and if you try it, the winds and rain, if not your own 
weight, will bring you to the ground. Neither is it proper for you 
to run your arms hither and yon, among the trees. ‘The trees will 
begin to say—‘ It is not my vine—it is a stranger—get thee gone, 
I will not cherish thee.’ By this time thou wilt be so entangled 
among the different branches, that thou canst not get back to the 
oak ; and nobody will then admire thee, or pity thee.”’ 

“ Ah me,” said the vine, “let me escape from such a destiny :” 
and with this she twined herself around the oak, and they both 
grew and flourished happily together. 





GIANTS AND DWARFS. 


“ How’s the Giant?” said Short, when they all sat smoking 
round the fire. “ Rather weak upon his legs,” returned Mr. Vuflin. 
‘“‘T begin to be afraid he’s going at the knees” “That's a bad 
look out,’’ said Short. ‘“ Aye, bad indeed !” said Mr. Vuffin, con- 
templating the fire with a sigh. ‘‘ Once get a giant shaky on his 
legs, and the public care no more about him than they do for a dead 
cabbage-stalk.” ‘‘ What becomes of the old giants !”’ said Short, 
turning to him again after a little reflection. ‘“ They're usually 
kept in carawans to wait upon the dwarfs,” said Mr. Vuffin. “* The 
maintaining of ’em must come expensive, when they can’t be 
shewn, eht” remarked Short, eyeing him doubtfully. “ It’s better 
that than letting ’em go upon the parish, or about the streets,” re- 
plied Mr. Vuffin. ‘“ Once make a giant common, and giants will 
never draw again. Look at wooden legs. If there was only one 
man with a wooden leg, what a property he'd be!” “So he 
would,” observed the landlord and Short, both together. “ That's 
very true—instead of which,” pursued Mr. Vuffin, “if you was 
to advertise Shakspeare played entirely by wooden legs, it’s my 
belief you wouldn't draw a sixpence.” ‘I don’t suppose you 
would,’’ said Short—and the landlord said so too. * This shows, 
you sce,” said Mr. Vuffin, waving his pipe with an argumentative 
air, ‘* this shows the policy of keeping the used-up giants still in 
the carawans, where they get food and lodging for nothing all their 
lives, and in general very glad they are to stop there. Why, I re- 
member the time when old Maunders as had three-and-twenty 
wans—I remember the time when old Maunders had in his cot- 
tage in Spa Fields, in the winter time when the season was over, 
eight male and female dwarfs sitting down to dinner every day, 
who was waited on by eight o!d giants in green coats, red smalls, 
blue cotton stockings, and highlows; and there was one dwarf as 
had grown elderly and wicious, who, whenever his giant wasn’t 
quick enough to please him, used to stick pins in his legs, not be- 
ing able to reach up any higher. I know that’s a fact, for Maun- 
ders teld ithimself.” ** What about the dwarfs when they get old ?” 
inquired the landlord. ‘“ The older a dwarf is the better worth he 
is,” returned Mr. Vuffin; ‘‘ a gray-headed dwarf, well wrinkled, is 
beyond all suspicion. But a giant weak in the legs, and not stand- 
ing upright !—keep in the carawan, but never show him for any 
persuasions that can be afforded.—Master Humphrey's Clock. 





Sincutar racts.—Little men love tall women, and little women 
love tall men; talkative people prefer those of a taciturn charac- 
ter; gourmands make a better dinner in the society of those who 
eat but little ; the strong eily themselves with the weak ; men of 
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IM NOT A LOVER now. 
“ Lady, the mist is 
«The chill leon my brow” 
“ My day is night, my bloom is blight— 
“I'm not a lover now!” 
There was a time when I could feel 
All passion’s hopes and fears, 
And tell what tongues can ne'er reveal, 
By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 
The days are gone! no more, no more, 
The cruel fates allow ; 
And, though I'm hardly twenty-four, 
I'm not « lover now! 


I never talk about the clouds, 
I laugh at girls and boys, 

I’m growing rather fond of crowds, 
And very fond of noise ; 

I never wander forth alone 
Upon the mountain's brow ; 

I weighed last winter sixteen stone— 
I'm not a lover now ! 


I never wish to raise a veil, 
I never raise a sigh ; 
I never tell a tender tale, 
I never tell a lie; 
I cannot kneel as once I did; 
I've quite forgot my bow ; 
I never do as I am bid— 
I'm not a lover now! 


I make strange blunders every day, 
If I would be gallant, 
Take smiles for wrinkles, black for gray, 
And nieces for their aunt ; 
I fly from folly, though it lows 
From lips of loveliest glow ; 
I don’t object to length of nose— 
I'm not a lover now ! 


The muse’s steed is very fleet— 
I'd rather ride my mare ; 

The poet hunts a quaint conceit— 
I'd rather hunt a hare ; 

I've learnt to utter yours and you 
Instead of thine and thou ; 

And oh! I can’t endure a blue! 
I’m not a lover now! 


I find my Ovid very dry, 
My Petrarch quite a pill, 
Cut Fancy for Philosophy, 
Tom Moore for Mr. Mill; 
And belles may read, and beaux may write, 
I care not who or how; 
I burnt my album Sunday night— 
I'm not a lover now! 


I don’t encourage idle dreams 
Of poison or of ropes ; 
I cannot dine on airy schemes, 
I cannot sup on hopes: 
New milk, I own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow ; 
But yet I want my pint of wine— 
I'm not a lover now! 


When Laura sings young hearts away, 
I'm deafer than the deep ; 

When Leonora goes to play, 
I sometimes go to sleep; 

When Mary draws her white gloves out, 
I never dance, I vow; 

“Too hot to kick one's heels about !"— 
I'm not a lover now ! 


I'm busy now with state affairs, 
I prate of Pitt and Fox ; 
I ask the price of rail-road shares, 
I watch the turns of stocks : 
And this is life! no verdure blooms 
Upon the withered bough. 
I save a fortune in perfumes— 
I’m not a lover now ! 


I may be yet what others are, 
A boudoir’s babbling fool ; 

The flatter'd star of hench or bar, 
A party's chief or tool : 

Come shower or sunshine, hope or fear, 
The palace or the plough— 

My heart and lute are broken here— 
I'm not a lover now! 





A SOCIAL TRAIN, 


The longest train ever known went on the Railway from Notting- 
ham to Leicester. It had four engines to drag it forward, and to 
the beholder appeared like a moving street, the houses of which 
were filled with human beings. The occasion of this extraordinary 
sight was a return visit made by the committee and friends of the 
Nottingham Mechanics’ exhibition to the Mechanics’ exhibition of 
Leicester. ‘The number of carriages was sixty-seven, and the 
number of passengers nearly three thousand, most of whom were 
well and respectably attired. On the banks for a considerable 
distance, and also near to the station, tens of thousands of specta 

tors had assembled to greet their arrival, and the scene altogether 
was one of the most imposing that can be conceived. The duke 
of Rutland’s excellent band was in attendance, and played an ap- 
propriate air as the train entered the company's premises, and after- 
wards preceded the cavalcade that was formed to proceed to the 
New Hall, where the exhibition has been for some weeks opened, 








genius choose domesticated wives, and authoresses espouse fools. 


About seven o'clock the train set out on its return to Nottingham, 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Theatricals— Opening of Covent Garden Theatre— Drury-Lane— Knowles— 
Litsrature—Prince Albert's Hussars— Extraordinary advertisement—Jack 
Sheppard—Henry's new tragedy—-Leigh Hunt— Novel of Oliver Cromwell 
— Modern editors— French fortificati Manag of Louis Philippe 
—Mehemet Ali— France and England—The English navy— The Queen— 
Every-day habite--Prince Albert—Eleventh hussars—Fire at the Royal Ar- 
senal— Madame Laffrage—Items of intelligence. 


Mapame Vesrris has already commenced the winter theatrical | 
campaign by opening Covent Garden on Monday last. The play | 
chosen was the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” one of Madame’s most 
successful revivals of last year. ‘The play is delightfully got up. 
Madame Vestris, though not cut out for a “ star,” makes a clever 
and merry Mrs. Page ; whilst Mrs. Nesbitt, a fine woman, and a pre- 
eminently dashing actress, is just the sort of dame to lure an old fat 
Sir John, and, in part, justify the jealousy of Ford. I believe you 
have not yet had Mrs. Nesbitt on your side of the Atlantic. She isa 
stylish actress, and, past question, by far the best Constance in 
Knowles’ ** Love Chase” which has yet appeared. Her private 
name is now thought to be Mrs. O'Connor, as it is said she is mar- 
ried to the ex-Irish member of Parliament, late Chartist leader, 
and now prisoner in York Castle. The play on the second even- 
ing at Covent-Garden was ‘‘ Love,” when Ellen Tree appeared in 
her favourite part of the Countess, and she has since appeared as 
Viola. You know how she plays such characters. 

It is doubtful whether Drury-lane will be opened ornot. ‘ Old 
Drury !” the scene of so many brilliant triumphs—the theatre of 
Sheridan, of Kean, and of Malibran, is literally “shut up.” It was at 
one time said they were about to convert it into a brewery, and that 
the site of so many and varied enchantments had to be dedicated 
expressly to the manufacture of “heavy wet!” Surely, as Meg 
Merriles says, “if ever the dead come back among the living,” 
Kean, as Richard, would be found stalking amidst the vats and por- 
ter-barrels ! and, if poor Edmund retained any of his previous tastes, 
perhaps the change might not to him be ¢o very distasteful. 

Knowles’ new tragedy is said to be founded on the historical in- 
cident of “ The Sicilian Vespers.” ‘T'wo or three have already 
selected this as their groundwork for tragic efforts, and have failed, 
Mrs. Hemans amongst the number ; and should Knowles succeed, 
it will be another proof of his genius, skill, and judgment. The 
other ‘on dits ” in the theatrical world are of little moment. 

This is a dull time of the year for literature. ‘The serial works 
must, of course, go on, and therefore the public gets its regular sup- 
ply of * Poor Jack,” “* Master Humphrey's Clock,” and the * Irish 
Dragoon ;"’ but all other works, novels more especially, may be truly 
said to be ‘born out of due season.” Nevertheless, the veteran 
Horace Smith, author of ‘“‘ Brambletye-House,” and some other 
dozen fictions, has with all his experience adopted the strange pro- 
cedure of bringing out a new three volume novel in September. 
It is called ** Oliver Cromwell,” but I for one am yet innocent of 
its contents. ‘Two other fictions are also advertised—‘* The Cash- 
mere Shawl,’’ (the title, it is to be presumed, is intended as an ap- 
peal to the sympathies of the ladies,) by the author of “ Almacks 
Revisited,” and ** The History of a Flirt,” by Herself. 

Miss Agnes Strickland has published a really interesting work in 
three volumes, entitled ** Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest.” ‘The volumes so far contain the lives of all 
the Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet Queens, principally derived 
from the famous Provengal stock, commencing with Matilda of 
Flanders, the beautiful, talented, and devoted wife of William the 
Conqueror ; and comes down to that of “the Lady Anne,” daughter 
of the famous Earl of Warwick, and wife of the third Richard, 
with whose weaknesses and sorrows Shekspeare has already made 
us so well acquainted. ‘his is a work which will doubtless be re- 
published in America. 

Amongst the ordinary gossip of the day there is not any thing 
worthy of especial notice. Prince Albert, who has been made 
colonel of a hussar regiment, has put it all in new uniform of such 
exquisite taste, colour, and materials, as to overwhelm all the other 
** dandy ” regiments with despair. For the benefit of the curious 
in such matters, and in case you should wish to clothe any of your 
civic regiments after a similar fashion, it may be stated that the 
jecket is of Prussian blue, covered w*sh: braiding and gold lace, the 
pelisse of the same, lined with crime and trimmed with sable ; 
and that the overalls are crimson, * broad stripes of gold 
lace down the outside seams ; saddle : ner equipments to cor- 
respond. The effect of the whole is p:~.. anced by the ladies to 
be enchanting, the army tailor has immortalized himself, and it is 
surmised that heiresses innumerable will fall victims to this most 
irresistible uniform. Of course the ladies will find it quite impos- 
sible to doubt that a young and handsome officer so dressed is a per- 
fect hero! The crimson coats are in despair! 

If there is “‘ method in madness,” so is there “‘ gain in grief,” if 
people only know how to turn their sorrows and afflictions to profit- 
able account. The following advertisement appears in the Morning 
Chronicle :—‘ A Reciuse proffers the services of sympathy, as 
qualified rather by experience than time, to embody, in verse, the 
sentiments of the afflicted mourner, or, in other words, to write in- 
scriptions for mausoleums and tablets expressive of affection, love, 
or friendship.’ It is truly said that ‘ one half of the world knows 





| picking up a mutton-chop in the modern Babylon, but truly a “‘re- 


cluse ” dining off the produce of tomb-stone verses, for the writing 
of which he is qualified by past experience, is amongst the most 
novel and ingenious. 

Another instance of the beneficial effects of ‘“‘ Newgate litera- 
ture’ has just been made manifest. A youth, convicted of robbing 
his master, owned that the idea of and plan for the execution of 
the robbery was suggested to him by the perusal of ‘ Jack Shep- 
pard.” Truly this new class of novels is likely to prove eminently 
beneficial to the morals of the rising generation. ‘‘ By their fruits | 
shall ye know them.” | 

Knowles’ new tragedy of “‘ The Bride of Messina,” or, as it is | 
styled in the printed play, ‘* John of Procida,” has been produced | 
at Covent Garden. The name of the author, and the public’s grate- 
ful recollection of many past favours from the same hand, carried 
it through ; but it is, take it for all in all, his least successful effort. 
In fact it is a provoking play. Nothing can exceed the spirit and 
interest of the earlier scenes and situations, but as the drama ad- 
vances the interest declines, and the two last weary acts are at last 
wound up by a catastrophe at once tame and improbable. This 
falling off is a fatal fault, and no tragedy can retain possession 
of the stage, or even reckon upon a “run,” that is afflicted witha 
lame and impotent conclusion.” Scenes here and there are writ- 
ten with great power and effect, but they want cohesion, and are 
loosely huddled together, instead of following each other in the 
natural order consequent upon a well-digested plot. 

The subject of the play has not the interest of novelty to recom- 
mend it. It is a new version of the Sicilian Vespers, which Mrs. 
Hemans has before treated in this country, and what has formed 
the subject of dramas by Schiller and Nicolini on the continent. 
‘The story involves the struggles of love and duty. Fernando, the 
favourite of the French governour of Sicily, is about to wed Iso- 
line, his daughter, when he is discovered to be the long-lost son 
of John of Procida, a Sicilian nobleman, whose castle had been 
seized, wife ravished, and himself driven into banishment, by the ; 
father of the intended wife of his son. His appeal to Fernando 
almost induces the young man to desert his fair young bride, and 
the following scene, where the wounded pride of Jsoline struggles 
with her maidenly reserve and woman’s tenderness, exhibits that 
union of vigour and delicacy which so frequently characterizes the 
happier efforts of Sheridan Knowles. The situation, too, that of a 
high-born but timid maid entreating her lover to fulfil the spousal 
contract, is one of uncommon delicacy and of great rarity, and | 
required the utmost nicety of touch; the author, however, has | 
succeeded. 

Fernando.—Is't Isoline that speaks ? 

Isoline —Yes! Isoline! 
The very maid thou knowst so called—a maid 
So chary of her virgin sanctity, 
Thee, her betroth’d—thee, her almost espoused, 
She challenges to tell the moment only 
She gave the license she would bear the name, 
Or blush to hear thee do so. Lo, the strait 
She is in!—at such an hour—in such a place, 
To parley with thee, and the argument 
Her grievance—thy default—default in love ! 
In love, Fernando! thy default in that 
Wherein that she fell short was the reproach 
Thou still didst urge against her, to the day, 
The very hour, she gave thee slow consent 
‘To lead her to the priest! ****** 

‘er.—To wed thee 

Is wedding thee to misery ! 

Iso.—Content ! 
I will wed misery ! 

Fer.—My Isoline, 
Thou wouldst ally thee to a house, the foe 
Of thee and of thy race. 

Iso.—Unto that house 
Will I ally myself! 

Fer.—The consequences ! 

Iso.—Be they the worst, I am prepared for them. 
I'll take them all on mine own head. 

Fer.—The strife that’s sure to come! Man as I am, my soul 
Sickens to think on’t. 

1so.—Woman as I am, 
I dare it to come on. 
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These and similar passages, taken in connection with the whole, 
at once show the tragedy to be the slovenly work of a great artist. 

The conclusion is a mistake. Isoline swoons, her husband thinks 
her dead, and gets killed over the supposed corpse, when the lady 
revives, and then dies of grief. It is to be hoped Knowles will do 
himself justice by taking a little more time and pains with his next 
effort. He 1s by far the greatest, indeed almost the only true living 
dramatist, and his reputation is public as well as private property. 

Henny, the clever author of some of the best petite pieces in the 
comic line of the day, has committed a tragedy on the same sub- 
ject, so that the public are likely to be pretty well surfeited with 
the horrours of the “ Sicilian Vespers.” it was produced at the 
Surrey, and it is said there was a race which of the two pieces 
should get the start with the public. The idea of a competition, 
however, between Knowles and Henny in the serious vein is too 
ridiculous to be entertained for a moment. A sort of dispute has 
taken place as to whether Henny robbed Knowles or Knowles rob- 
bed Henny of the idea of writing a tragedy on this well-worked 
subject. ‘This is rather ridiculous, considering that both have been 
preceded by at least three or four writers, who have made the far- || 
famed Sicilian massacre their theme. Henny has published a very || 








not how the other lives,” and many and strange are the ways of 








sensible and gentlemanly letter about the matter; indeed his letter || 


| by an iron hand covered with a silken glove.” 


is much better than his tragedy. The latter contains a good deal 
more of love and murder than poetry. I will not fatigue you with 
the plot, but the following passage (as good as any) descriptive of 
the event on which the other events of the piece hinge, will afford 
a tolerable idea of the respectable mediocrity of the verse. 


Julia.—I had joined, 
At the cathedral, the assembled crowd, 
To do the holy duties Christians use 
Upon the solemn day, when as the bell 
Had ceased the sounding of the vesper hour, 
A shout, as of revolted demons, shook 
The vaulted roof; swords waved aloft, the priests 
Raised each his crucifix, and cried aloud, 
Revenge! revenge! and then, oh horrible! 
Beside, around me, butcheries were done 
My heart is chilled to think of—I distinguish’d, 
And ’twas heaven’s mercy but a passing moment. 

I saw no more, 

Till from an icy stupor I awoke, 
And all was hush’d. The conflict and the crowd 
Had pass’d away. Yet fearful things remain’d— 
Dead limbs encumber’d me—I heard the gasp 
Of still expiring wretches, and the beam 
Of some lone taper that the wreck had spared 
Show'd me their livid faces, and pale hands 
Convulsive grasping the still paler marble. 
A few affrighted women, like myself, 
Were tottering through the aisles like guilty spirits 
Suffering their common penance—for ’twas all 
Too dreadful for humanity. With one 
Close lin’k, to keep our mutual courage up, 
I ventured forth, and here took speediest refuge, 
Shuddering and daggling through a path of blood. 


This may answer for five-act dramas at the Surrey, but it is 
scarcely the massive stuff out of which tragedies are moulded. 
The lady talks too much. People are not so elaborately descrip- 
tive and discursive after just escaping from having their throats 
cut. The phrase “to do the holy duties,” is novel in its applica- 
tion. In the slang of the day we hear continually of a writer 
“doing ”’ the critical or “‘ doing ’’ the political, for different jour- 
nals, and very frequently of one gentleman “ doing” another, but 
doing the holy duties” is rather too broad. 

Amongst the “on dits” is one that Leigh Hunt has completed, 
a comedy—a modern comedy of actual life and manners. It is to 
be hoped that the report is true, though Hunt is almost too good- 
natured a man for a comedy. He sympathizes too much with the 
foibles and follies of mankind to satirize them sharply ; and he has 
too much good sense for sickly sentimentality, and too much good 
taste for low buffoonery. It is, however, not fair to anticipate « 
failure, considering how agreeably he surprised the town last sea- 
son with his ‘‘ Legend of Florence.” 

A rather barefaced trick has been just played off in the publish- 
ing line. Colburn, the “ great ’’ Colburn, put out a novel, “ edited 
by, Horace Smith,” entitled ‘ Oliver Cromwell.” Every one sup- 
posed it was a new work, and the usual mystifying paragraphs 
were inserted in the press as to whether the author of “ Bramble- 
tye-House” was the author or only the editor, when lo! it turns 
out that Mr. Colburn has got hold of a novel written by an English- 
man named Herbert, and published in New-York, in two volumes, 
about three years ago, where it was sold for a dollar and a half! 
Mr. Colburn gets Horace Smith to put his name to it as editor, 
spins it out into three volumes, and charges the cockneys a guinea 
and a half therefor. ‘The novel possesses merit, and is as well worth 
the money ag half of those which Mr. C. sends forth ; but the trick 
is discreditable to the publisher, and not very creditable to the edi- 
tor. It is high time that this system of “ editing" was out of 
fashion. It is sheer trickery, and in the present case amounts to 
imposition, at least without the transaction admits of satisfactory 
explanation. 

You will doubtless have heard that Paris is to be fortified! This 
amuses the folks here mightily, and people joke about the warlike 
capabilities of ** Primrose hill,”’ the hillock in the outskirts of Lon- 
don, where the cockneys congregate on Sundays, and the spot to 
which poor Charles Lamb (Elia) sent two or three unsuspicious 
friends early on the first of April to see the Persian ambassador 
worship the rising sun! Certes Louis Philippe is a shrewd fellow, 
and has profited by the saying that ** France ought to be governed 
It is only three or 
four years since he was obliged to abandon this much-cherished 
scheine of his, in consequence of the violent opposition of the 
“ three-glorious-days ’’ gentry ; but now, taking advantage of the 
military monomania which has seized his versatile subjects, he is 
about to surround them with fortifications, amidst the universal ac- 
clamations of the very people who would, a short while ago, have 
razed those fortifications to the ground! The king doubtless knows 
what he is about, but the people will have leisure hereafter to ex- 
tract the moral out of the old fable of the “ horse and the stag.” 
The horse, you know, to be avenged of the stag, allowed the man 
to mount on his back, and put a bridle in his mouth: the pair 
caught the stag, but the horse found he had got a rider for life. 
The people are anxious for the erection of fortifications to keep the 
English and their allies out of Paris ; but when they are completed, 
and well garrisoned with soldiers of the line, the privilege of hav- 
ing an emeute, a “ barricade,” or a * glorious ” day or two, will be 
attended with a few more difficulties than heretofore. Such 
Frenchmen as can see beyond their noses, and whose optics are not 
blinded by visionary regiments ef foreign troops at the gates of 
Paris, already begin to anticipate the probable consequences of this 
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ingenious scheme for picking their own pockets and shackling their 
own hands; and M. de Lamartine, the celebrated poet, ener- 
getically tells the king and his cabinet that they do well to “ wall- 
up patriotism and barrack liberty !”’ 

The French certainly, considering the ardent desire they enter- 
tain for liberty, and the high-flown ideas current amongst them 
upon the subject, make a very bungling job at realizing it in prac- 
tice. What rivers of blood have saturated the soil of France, shed 
in the name of liberty, and yet even at this time, with all his fine 
theoretical notions upon the subject, the Frenchman, surrounded 
by spies, police and gend’armes, daily submits to restraints upon his 
personal freedom which no Englishman or American would tole- 
rate fora moment. They are at present running their heads with 
immense force against stone walls. No one here dreams of Paris 
being attacked ; it is themselves they have to fear, and let them 
look well to it. 

I need scarcely say that the English regard those doings with 
the most perfect coolness and imperturbability. They, in fact, look 
upon the fortification of Paris as a point in their favour if they have 
to go to war, as being an idle waste of the enemy’s resources. 
They say with the same money Louis Philippe might have inter- 
sected his country with rail-roads, for the rapid transmission of 
troops and concentration of his forces in case of hostilities, and 
which railroads would have remained perpetual benefits in time of 
peace. Besides, in case of a war, England would attack France 
in Algiers, at Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the Isle of Bourbon, 
and what avail would the fortifications of Paris be in such a con- 
test? But the “ defence of Paris” is clearly a capital ruse on the 
part of Louis Philippe for the defence of the throne of the citizen 
king. The Parisians in a little time will themselves pull down 
those fortifications with as much good will as ever they pulled 
down the Bastile. But the general opinion here is that France 
will prove merely flatulent, and that Mehemet Ali, despite of fate 
and fanaticism, will yet show himself a reasonable Mussulman, and 
vield with a good grace. Things, however, are uncertain, and there 
is no knowing what a day may bring forth. Should war come, there 
is one subject upon which reasonable and thinking Englishmen feel 
(their pride will not allow them to say afraid) most anxious, 
and that is the state of the navy. ‘The English navy at present is 
far from being in a state of efficiency. Many old ships yet remain 
which would cut but a poor figure beside those of modern build ; 
and though some as noble vessels as ever floated upon salt water 
have of late years been launched, yet they are not manned. Here 
is the danger and the difficulty. They have nv conscription like 
the French, and compulsory service, at least in time of peace, is 
utterly out of the question. Commerce is brisk, wages are good, 
and the sailors will not go in the navy when they can have employ- 
ment in the merchant service. Hence it comes to pass that the 
English ships of war have only peace complements on board—that 
is, a sufficient number of men to sail the ship and make a show, 
but not a sufficient number, in case of an engagement, to work the 
guns, attend to the sails, and mancuvre the vessel at the same 
time; and what is the use of having ships of one hundred and 
twenty guns, if one-third of them are silent for want of hands! 
This is the condition of the Mediterranean fleet, and hence the anx- 
iety of reasonable people in case of any sudden outbreak. If put 
to the pinch, England has immense resources in her vast maritime 
population, in her countless steamboats, and indeed in all the ma- 
terials of war for a protracted struggle ; but the exertions she would 
have to make would come too late to avail the ships now afloat with 
peace complements, and the moral effect of a defeat at sea would 
be tremendous. 

There is also another view to be taken of the case. You will 
see much squabbling in the English papers on the subject of the 
navy, and the most exaggerated statements made on both sides. 
The tories would make it appear that the country is almost with- 





out one—the whigs that it is all it should be : the truth lies between | 


the two. As I said before, the ships launched of late years are 
first-rate specimens of naval architecture, but all the old ships are 
quite unfit to come in contact with recently-built ships of nominally 
the same ‘‘ class.” True, many of the old “ donkey frigates” (so 
called because they could neither fight nor run) kept by the tories are 
worn out, but still a considerable number of old vessels yet remain. 
Now it is a point of naval etiquette that one “ship of the line” 
should not shun another, and certainly an English “ship of the 
line” durst not fly before a Frenchman. Well, mark the conse- 
quence. The English navy has ships of the line of seventy-two 
guns, whose full complement of hands is about six hundred and 
forty men, but who now carry only about five hundred and fifty men 
and boys. The French have ships of the line of one hundred and 
twenty guns, with eleven hundred men on board, and the disparity 
in weight of metal between the two is equal to the disparity in 
other respects. It would not be hard to guess the result should 
the two come in contact. The English calculate, it is true, upon 
the superiority of their men and officers, but no seamanship would 
avail against odds like these. Now the English would not again 
run those risks in case of a war with America. They know, by 
experience, what American seamen are, and the vessels sent to 


your coast would be picked ships, with picked crews. The capture 


and paid the penalty. They will not undervalue you again ; but 
many good judges think they are carrying that feeling with the 
French rather too far, and hence the anxiety about the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. 

This is a very warlike epistle for a “‘ literary journal,” but letters 
will partake of the complexion of the times. Besides, you are 
yourself a “man of war,” and have seen some service—on “ the 
Battery,” to say nothing of the fearless manner in which you have 
sat upon your horse, going at full speed along the front of the line, 
on the deathless plains of Staten Island! And if there was no 
death or no enemy on those plains, that was not your fault; you 
were there prepared to brave both, in one of the handsomest uni- 
forms ever made by a tailor! 

The latest news about her Majesty is, that she looks well in the 
face, and not a-miss in the figure, (I plead guilty to the pun.) In 
fact, in person she is said to be most decidedly domestic, and the 
speculations which have been indulged in, as to whether we are to 
have a prince or princess, an Albert or a Victoria, begins to be con- 
verted into alarming fears as to the possibility of both. This would 
be altogether too great a “ favour” for the nation, and would set the 
economists a grumbling. ‘‘ With moderate blessings be content,” 
sings the didactic poet, and, in truth, one scion of royalty at a time 
is amply sufficient. 

I send you from time to time such of the gossip as is afloat con- 
cerning “the mother” (figuratively) of some one hundred and fifty 
millions of people. Of course it possesses no title to “ exclusive- 
ness,” for J am not acquainted with any of the footinen or femmes 
des chambres about the palace ; besides, all attendants on royalty 
are sworn not to divulge anything concerning the private and do- 
mestic habits of those on whom they wait ; so where the different 
newspapers get their information from (without they have sub-edi- 
tors a-piece concealed in the chimney,) 1 am utterly at a loss to 
conjecture. The latest items however, retailed by those worthies 
to the gaping public are—that her Majesty goes to bed at eleven, 
and gets up at eight; (excellent agricultural and middle-class 
hours) that she breakfasts at nine, lunches at three, and dines at 
eight ; that she is half an hour over the first event, and an hour and 
five minutes over the last ; the precise time, however, occupied by 
the luncheon has not yet been ascertained by chronometer, and it 
of course will not do to trust to common clocks about such an im- 
portant matter. When she walks out with her, as yet, lover hus- 
band, the ladies keep at a respectful distance, and when she comes 
into the house again, she either talks, sings, reads, paints, or plays. 
When she does the latter, it is on a “ rosewood pianoforte, inlaid 
with gold, and vignette pictures, which cost fifteen hundred guin- 
eas,” and when she ceases, the ** music of the spheres” may then go 
on. When she yawns, it is held to be a decisive sign that she is | 





materials for any number of French romances. The lady was 
young, pretty, and spirttwel ; the husband coarse, gross, and com- 
mon-place ; the lover (who has shot himself,) handsome and des- 
perate. In either England or America, Madame would have been 
acquitted to a certainty, as, whether guilty or not, there is no proof, 
according to our notions, of her guilt ; and indeed no clear proof 
that the man was even poisoned! But what could be expected 
from a Limousin jury, the individuals constituting which could 
scarcely understand French—at least the trash of the Parisian advo- 
cates. And yet this young, delicate woman has, upon the most in- 
sufficient testimony, been found guilty, and sentenced to the pillory, 
and hard labour for life ! Her friends have appealed against the de- 
cision, and applied for a new trial.“The affair has created immense 
excitement in France, and has acted as a sort of counter-irritant to 
the Eastern Question. 

A young profligate attempted to play George Barnwell here the 
other day, but failed. He shot at an indulgent old uncle, (whose 
heir he was,) but missed. The present year has been a most dia- 
bolical one for murder, and attempts at murder. Such atrocities 
really appear to partake of an epidemical character. It would hardly 
be fair to attribute them all to ** Jack Sheppard.” 

Sheridan Knowles’ new play of the “ Bride of Messina” has met 
with indifferent success. Further particulars in another letter. 

Kenny's “ Massacre of Palermo,” founded upon the same inci- 
dents, is all-but a failure. 

**Master Clarke,” a new play, by Serle the actor, founded upon 
the features of Richard Cromwell ! (that tame-boiled-rabbit-with- 
out-salt of history,) has been brought out at the Haymarket, but it 
is thought will soon be “taken in.” There is some good writing 
in it, but there is no writing-up or redeeming the inevitable tame- 
ness of the subject. Macready played the hero. 

A prodigious fuss, accompanied by a vast deal of preliminary 
puffing, is making about Lady Bulwer's new “ Bubble Family” 
novel. It is to be hoped the title is not significant of the work. 

Two stories have just been published by a Miss Wallace, enti- 
tled “‘ The Clandestine Marriage,” and “ The Sisters,” which are 
of more than average merit, and will be found acceptable to novel- 
readers. 

The harvest has been plentiful. Socialism and chartism ere quiet 
at present. The ‘* Repeal” in Ireland isa failure. O'Connell has 
taken to hunting to keep up his spirits: Father Mathew will soon 
leave no spirits in Ireland. 

Braham, the vocalist, is a passenger in the steamer that will 
bring you this. Old as he is, you will be delighted with him. For 
nearly half a century he has been before the British public, and 
has enjoyed an unexampled popularity. I shall be curious to hear 
what the Americans think of him. Cc. 





either ennué or sleepy, but whether she snores in her sleep or not | 
has never yet been distinctly ascertained, though doubtless there || 
are some palace Paul Prys who are able to form some shrewd || 
guesses upon the subject. In short, it is to be hoped that “ com- | 
mon report,” isnot, with respect to the palace, a common liar, for 
things are said to be going on very comfortably. 

Prince Albert, however, has got into very bad company, that is, | 
he has got into the 11th Hussars, with the Earl of Cardigan at their || 
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THE BEGGAK-GIRL OF THE PONT-DES-ARTS. 


BY WILHELM HAUFF 








Any one who may have chanced to have lodged at the “ King 
of England,” in Stuttgart, in the year 1824, or to have strolled in 





head. The Hussars are well enough, but Lord Cardigan is a very || the spacious gardens in front, must have noticed certain figures 
intolerable nuisance. He has insulted two captains, both of the || who attracted general attention. ‘There were among others two 
name of Reynolds ; the one by some remarks he made about him to | men who, it seemed, did not belong to the population of Stuttgart, 
a young lady, the other by finding fault with his drinking Mosselle | and would have been more at home on the Prado or the plaza de 
out of a “black bottle” at the mess table! and he has moreover i Peros at Seville. Imagine a tall, thin, elderly man, with iron- 
fought a duel with a third gentleman who made some strictures | gray hair, deepset, burning eyes, a hawk nose, and thin, compress- 
upon his conduct. A court martial is now sitting upon one of the | ed lips. His walk is slow and stately; and if you have a lively 
Captain Reynolds, and it is thought he will be “broke,” as his |! fancy, you cannot but wish him, instead of his black frock-coat, a 
fault is sending a challenge to his commanding officer. The sym- || slashed doublet and Spanish cloak, to complete the picture. 
pathy, however, of the public and the army is decidedly in his fa- |) When you look at his black silk breeches and stockings, the huge 
vour, and the conduct of Lord Cardigan is most severely comment- |! goses in his shoes, the long sword by his side, and the high-pointed 
ed upon. ‘This affair is creating a great sensation generally, and || hat pressed down on his forehead ; and that servant, with a step 











amongst the officers of the army the excitement is “ prodigious.” 
News has just arrived in town of a fire having broken out at the 
Royal Naval Arsenal, Davenport, and on board the Talavera, 74, 


which vessel, together with the frigate Imogene, are totally con- || 


sumed ; masts, spars, and all the inflammatory materials of a dock- 
yard, also added to the fury of the flames. The spectacle of the total 
destruction of the two noble vessels is described as most magnificent. 
The total loss is estimated at half a million sterling, and the affair 
is particularly untoward at this time when there is a prospect of 
every ship in the navy being called into requisition. The origin of 
the fire has not yet been accounted for: some say that it has been 
the work of an incendiary, but this requires confirmation. Had 
such an event occurred in France at the present moment, it would 
have been attributed to an English incendiary without inquiry. This 
will be good news for the Parisian cafés, 

Mehemet Ali continues obstinate and ill. He has got what is 
called a *‘ Nile boil” upon his spine. He is himself at present an 
immense boil upon the spine of all Christendom. 

The citizen king’s reason for fortifying Paris, is, as he says, an 
“earnest desire for peace.’’ Such sayings are more antithetical 
than convincing. ‘The fortifications, it is reported, will not be fin- 
ished for fifteen years. Perhaps many things may be finished be- 
fore then—Louis Philippe and his dynasty amongst the number. 





of the Java, the Macedonian, and Guerriere opened their eyes upon | 
this subject. It is now known amongst naval men that, supposing | 
the officers and crews of the two countries equal in point of sea- || ter man for a monarch. 

manship, victory in those contests was on the part of the English Madame Leffrage has been found guilty of the murder of her 
a physical impossibility, yet they did not ¢hen admit that equality, |; husband. ‘The trial and preliminary cireumstances will afford fine 


The French, however, would have some difficulty in getting a bet- 





| as stately as his master’s, does not his heavy yet roguish face, his 
| parti-colored dress, and the boldness with which he stares at every 
|| thing, remind us of the servants in Spanish plays, who follow their 
master like his shadow, far below him in manners, his equals in 
|} pride, his superiors in cunning? Under his arm he carries his mas- 
ter's cloak and umbrella, and in his hand is a silver segar-box, a 
flint and steel. Every one stopped to look at this pair as they 
moved slowly along. It was Don Pedro de San Montanjo Ligea, 
‘chamberlain of the crown prince of , who was living in 
Stuttgart at the time, and his servant. 
A very trifling circumstance often makes a man conspicuous 
This was the case with young Froben. He had been in town about 
| six months, and used to come into the gardens every day at two 
o'clock precisely, and walk three times round the leke, and then 
‘| five times up and down the broad walk. He passed by all the 
splendid equipages and pretty women, by all the crowd of serators, 
aulic councillors and mulitatres, without being noticed, for he look- 
ed like an every-day personage of some eight and twenty or thirty. 
‘| But ever since one afternoon, when he happened to meet Don 
Pedro, when the latter greeted him cordially, took his arm, and 
walked up and down with him a few times in earnest discourse, 
he was looked upon with a good dea) of euriosity and even respect. 
| Yes, the proud reserved Spaniard treated him with marked dis- 
‘tinction. The very prettiest of the young ladies began te observe 
that he was vot ugly, that there was even something interesting ie 
' his features, and the senators and councillors began to esk who he 
might be? Some young officers professed to be able to answer this 
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question, and stated that he now and then took a steak for a din- 
ner, lived in —— street, and rode a very pretty horse. They then 
enumerated the good qualities of his horse with great accuracy, 
and this led them to a discussion on horse-flesh in general, which 
is said to have been profound and valuable. 

After this Froben was often seen in company with the Don, es- 
pecially at night in his hotel, where they sat and talked apart from 
the other guests, Diego standing behind his master's chair and 
serving them with segars and Xeres. No one could divine the sub- 
ject of these long conversations. 

2. 


What was it but the fine gallery of Messrs. Boiser/e and Bertram, 
in which they had first become acquainted! These hospitable gen- 
tlemen had given our young friend permission to visit their collec- 
tion as often as he chose, and he availed himself of it most liberally. 
In rain, in snow, and in fine weather he came ; he often looked ill, 
but still he came. We should estimate Herr von Froben’s taste too 
highly, however, if we supposed he was busy in studying or copy- 
ing the admirable works of the Flemish school. He came in softly, 
bowed in silence, and hurried to a distant room, which contained 
one single picture. This he examined long, and then left the gal- 
lery in silence. ‘The proprietors had too much delicacy to inquire 
into the cause of his extraordinary affection for the picture, but 
they could not but wonder at it. Often when he went out the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

The picture had no great value as a work of art. It represented 
a lady partly in the Spanish and partly in the old German costume. 
A biooming, cheerful face, with clear, loving eyes, finely chiselled 
lips and rounded chin, stood boldly out from the back ground. The 
forehead was adorned by a profusion of hair and a little hat, with 
heavy white feathers, placed somewhat archly on one side. The 
dress, which was high in the neck, was loaded with rich chains, 
and bore testimony to its owner’s wealth as well as modesty. 

“I suppose he is in love with the picture,” thought the proprie- 
tor, “but if so, he loves without hope, for it is at least three hun- 
dred years old.” By and by it seemed as though Froben was not 
the only admirer of the portrait. One day the prince of P—— vi- 
sited the gallery with his suite. His chamberlain, Don Pedro, when 
he saw this painting, uttered a cry of surprise, and seemed over- 
come by astonishment. When the prince left the gallery Don Pedro 
was not to be found, at last he was discovered standing with folded 
arms and in deep thought before the picture. He asked where it 
came from, and was told that it was painted by a celebrated artist 
several hundred years before, and had been obtained by accident. 
“Ob no,” he cried, “ it is new, it isnot a hundred years old : tell 
me, pray tell me, when you got it? where can I find her!” 

He was old and looked too venerable to be laughed at for his 
burst of passion; but when he was again told that the picture was 
supposed to be painted by Lucas Cranach, he shook his head grave- 
ly : “Gentlemen,” said he, laying his hand upon his heart, “ Don 
Pedro de San Montanjo Ligez believes you to be honorable men. 
You are not picture-dealers, and have no interest to misrepresent 
the age of this picture. But unless I am greatly deceived, | know 
the lady who is here represented.” He made a ceremonious bow, 
and left the gallery. ‘ Really,” thought the proprietor, ‘if we 
were not so certain about the age of this picture, I should be in 
doubt. At any rate, unless Iam greatly deceived, as the Spaniard 
says, this is not his last visit to our collection.” 

3. 

And so it happened. As soon as the gallery was opened, Don 
Pedro de San Montanjo Ligez stepped gravely and majestically 
in, sweeping past the long rows of paintings towards the lady in 
the hat and feathers. He was vexed to find the ground already oc- 
cupied. A young man stood there, gazed at the picture, stepped 
back to a window to watch the flights of the clouds, and then came 
up, and gazed again. He was vexed—but had to be patient. He 
busied himself with the other paintings, but kept turning his head 
every moment to see whether the young gentleman had not gone. 
But he stood there firm as a wall, and seemed lost in thought. 
The Spaniard coughed to arouse him, but he kept dreaming on ; he 
moved his foot roughly, the young man looked round at him a mo- 
ment vacantly, and then turned to fasten again on the picture. 
** San Pedro! Santiago de Compostella! what a tedious amateur!” 
muttered he, and left the room angrily, feeling that the disappoint- 
ment had deprived him of all enjoyment for that day. The next 
day, before the clock had done striking twelve, he mounted the 
gallery stairs in dignified haste, and made for the well-known pic- 
ture, and, by good luck, he was the first and only visiter, and free 
to look his fill. He gazed long and fixedly at the picture ; his eye 
grew dim, he drew his hand across his shaggy eyelashes and mur- 
mured “Oh Laura!’’ A sigh was plainly heard as an echo to this 
exclamation—he turned round in surprise—the same young man 
stood near him looking earnestly at the portrait. Vexed at the 
interruption, he nodded a careless salutation; the young man re- 
turned it with less coldness but equal pride. ‘The Spaniard deter- 
mined to sit his troublesome neighbour out, but in vain—for to his 
amazement the young stranger took a chair and sat down a few 
paces off, so as to be at his ease. “The fool! I really believe he 
is making sport of my gray hairs,” said Don Pedro, and left the 
room in great indignation. In the anti-chamber he met one of the 
proprietors of the collection. He tendered him his thanks for his 
politeness, but at the same time could not help saying a word about 
the disturber of his peace. “ You may have noticed,” he remarked, 
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“that one of your pictures have a special value in any eyes. I 
came, on your invitation, to see this, to spend my time before it 
undisturbed, and now a mischievous young man watches my move- 
ments, comes whenever I come, and spends whole hours, merely to 
vex me, before a painting that he has no interest in.” 

The owner smiled. ‘I am not so certain as to that ; the contra- 
ry seems to be the case, for this is not the first day that he has de- 
voted to that picture.” 

“* Who is he?”’ 

“A certain Herr von Froben, who has been here six months. 
Ever since he saw the portrait in question, he has been in the habit 
of coming every day at the same hour to pay his respects to it. 
You see at any rate that he must feel an interest in the picture, 
since he has been so constant a visiter to it for so long a time.” 

‘‘What, six months!” cried the old man; “I have done him 
wrong in my thoughts, God forgive me! I really fear that I have 
behaved rudely to him. And he is a caballero, you say? No, it 
shall never be said of Pedro de Ligez that he was rude to a 
stranger. Tell him—but no, I will speak to him myself.” 


4. 

The next day he found Froben at his post. The young man 
stepped uside to make room for his senior, who bowed ceremoni- 
ously as he addressed him, “ [f I am not mistaken, Sefior, I have 
seen you looking at this picture before. So it is with me: I take 
great interest in this picture, and am never tired of looking at it.” 

Froben was surprised, and hesitated a little as he answered, “ I 
admit it has peculiar merit in my eyes—for—since—as there is 
something in it which I greatly admire.” The Spaniard looked at 
him inquiringly, and Froben added more calmly, “ It is singular 
what effect a painting will sometimes produce. Thousands pass by 
this picture, find the drawing correct, and praise its colouring, but it 
does not affect them profoundly, while one person may find in it a 
deep hidden meaning, he cannot tear himself away, he feels chain- 
ed to the spot, and returns to it again and again.” 

“You may be right,” replied the old man, thoughtfully, “ but 
I conceive this applies only to great compositions, in which the 
artist sought to express a profound conception. Many pass by, and 
at last the true expression is felt by some one, who is then lost in 
admiration. But will this hold true of such heads ?” 

The young man coloured. ‘‘ Why not? the fine outlines of the 
face, this noble forehead, this thoughtful eye, this sweet mouth, are 
not these finely conceived and expressed, is there not something 
attractive in the features which o 

“Certainly. She was unquestionably a very pretty woman ; the 
family is remarkable for beauty.” 

** What family ?”’ asked Froben, doubting whether his new ac- 
quaintance was in his right mind. “ This is a fancy piece, and 
some hundred years old.” 

“What? do you too believe that silly story? between our- 
selves, the owners are mistaken this time : I know the lady.” 

“For God's sake! do you know her’ where is she now? who 
is she?” 

‘IT should rather say I did know her,” replied the old man, rais- 
ing his moist eye to the painting. ‘ Yes, I knew her in Valencia, 
twenty years ago, along time! It is Doiia Laura Tortosi.” 

“Twenty years ago !" repeated F’roben sadly, * no, it is not she!” 

“Why ?” cried Don Pedro, ‘do you suppose, then, the painter 
invented these features? Even without knowing the Tortosi family, 
do you not see it must be a family portrait? I say it is Dofia 
Laura, as I knew her many years since.” 

“It may be like her, in which case she must be a very lovely 
person, but as for this piece, the records prove that it was hanging 
in the Church of St. Mary Magdalen at least a hundred and fifty 
years ago.” 

“Then may the fiend pluck out my eyes!” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, seizing his hat and rushing from the room. “It is a de- 
vice of the evil one to torture me ;”’ and the tears stood in his eyes. 


5. 


One evening, when thet wo gentlemen were sitting in the parlour 
of the “ King of England,” Don Pedro suddenly said, “ ‘The 
crowd here prevents all conversation ; will you help me empty a 
bottle of Ximenes in my apartment ?” 

** With pleasure.” 

‘Wait a moment till I prepare to receive you. 
you.” 

In a few minutes Diego appeared with a silver candlestick in 
each hand, and bowed gravely to Froben, as the signal to follow 
him. On entering, he found his host had laid aside his frock- 
coat, and appeared in a close-fitting black doublet and ample scar- 
let mantle. A sword with golden hilt was buckled by his side. 

“* Welcome, Don Frobenio,” was his salutation. ‘I have long 
desired a moment's friendly conversation with you. Whenever I 
paid a visit to my Laura's likeness, I found you there before me. 
And excuse my playing the spy, but I could not help seeing that 
you felt more deeply interested in the picture than you have ever 
been willing to confess.” 

Froben blushed, for the old man’s glance was keen and pene- 
trating. He told him: “It is true, and you are right in supposing 
it is not the painting, but the subject that attracts me. Alas! it 
reminds me of the sweetest yet most unhappy hour of my life! 
You will smile when [ tell you that I once saw a lady who is very 
like that picture: that I saw her but once, and yet that I never 
shall forget her.’ 
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“Alas, it is my case too !”” murmured the Spaniard. 7 

“You will laugh outright, however,” continued Froben, “ when 
I confess that I am able to speak as to only half ofher face. I do 
not know whether she is a blonde or a brunette, whether she has a 
high or a low forehead, blue eyes or black, I really don’t know. But 
the finely shaped nose, the lovely mouth, the chiselled chin, these 
I behold in the picture, the same as I once beheld the reality ! 

“Strange! and can you remember so distinctly those features 
which are generally more easily forgotten than the eyes and the 
hair ; and after seeing them only once too *” 

“ Ah, Don Pedro! lips that we have once kissed, such lips we 
do not soon forget. I will tell you how it happened.” 

‘* Stop, not a word !” exclaimed the Spaniard. ‘‘ You would have 
a right to think me ill-bred, if I asked a cavalier for his secret, with- 
out first communicating my own. I will tell you what I know of 
the lady.” 

6. 


“ Sefior, 1 was born in Granada, of a noble family, by whom I 
was instructed in religion and in science, and destined to the pro- 
fession of arms. When I had reached the rank of captain, I was 
sent to my uncle, a stern old veteran, who commanded in Valencia. 
A great change had taken place in his household since I saw him 
last. I was surprised when he introduced an elderly lady to me as 
his second wife, and still more agreeably so, when I was made ac- 
quainted with a beautiful young one, who he called his daughter 
Laura, my cousin. 

“You have seen her, Don Frobenio. That picture is a faithful 
copy of her lovely features, at least so far as it was possible for 
earthly art to imitate them. I need not say that I loved her. My 
affection was open and joyous; there were none of those barriers 
between us that usually separate lovers in my country. My uncle 
loved me as a son, and if I understood his hints rightly, was not 
unwilling to make me so. On my father’s part there could be no 
objections, for Laura was of a noble as well as wealthy family. You 
may judge how violent my love must have been, as I loved where 
there were no obstacles to feed the flame. As for the lady, she al- 
lowed me to confess my sentiments, my uncle gave his consent, and 
we were to be married as soon as he could obtain a majority for me. 
About this time I became intimate with a captain in the Swiss 
Guard, and we were soon the closest friends. He was a fair-haired 
handsome youth, with a delicate complexion and light blue eyes. 
He would have been too effeminate for a soldier, but for his renown 
in arms. This made him so much the more dangerous. His style of 
beauty was one 80 new among us, that when he talked about the 
ice and snow of Switzerland, many a lady sighed to think that his 
heart seemed equally cold.” 

“One day a friend, who knew of my engagement, gave me to 
understand, in mysterious circumlocution, that I had better marry 
my cousin at once, as otherwise something unpleasant might hap- 
pen. I made further inquiries, and learned Dofia Laura was in the 
habit of meeting a stranger at a friend’s house. J could not be- 
lieve it, and yet a jealous pang remained ; I determined to watch 
her closely. ‘That very afternoon she left us, saying that she wished 
to see a friend. A little while afterwards I followed her, and 
kept watch by the door of the house. A fury seized me as I saw a 
man wrapped in a mantle stealing along at nightfall in the shade 
of the buildings. As the figure approached me, I seized hold of its 
dress and cried, ‘‘ Whoever you are, give me your honour that you 
do not come here to visit Laura de Tortosi?” ‘ Who dares to 
question me thus?” said a deep voice. His accent betrayed the 
stranger, and I felt a painful foreboding. “It is Captain de San 
Montanjo Ligez,” I replied, and pulled the cloak from before his 
face and saw my friend, the Swiss Captain. He stood there like a 
culprit, without speaking. I drew my sword, and motioned to him 
todo the same. ‘I have no arms but a dagger,” he said. I was 
about to pass my blade through his body but could not do it as he 
stood there helpless before me. I appointed the next morning for 
our meeting, and he left the place. I kept guard at the door till 
Laura's litter was brought, and I saw her enter it. The torture of 
mind I felt would not let me stay, and at midnight I heard a knock 
at my door. It was Laura's old servant, who handed me a letter, and 
retired. Sefior! heaven forbid that you should ever receive such 
aletter! She told me that she loved the Swiss long before she 
knew me, that she had kept it a secret, knowing how her mether 
detested foreigners, and that she had been forced to accept my pro- 
posals in spite of herself. She took all the blame to herself; she 
protested solemnly that Tannensee had often wanted to confess 
the truth to me, and would have done it but for her entreaties. 
She intimated that the family would be disgraced unless I furnish- 
ed them with the means of flight. She begged me not to seek a 
meeting with him, for that if he fell, she, his wife, would not sur- 
vive him. She ended by appealing to my magnanimity, declaring that 
she always esteemed, though she could not love me. You can con- 
ceive that such an epistle threw cold water on the flame of my love ; 
and it cooled my anger too in part. But as I had been deceived, I 
felt that honour required me to be at our rendezvous the next 
morning. The Captain felt perhaps how deeply he had injured 
me, for though the better swordsman, he merely defended himself, 
and it was not his fault that I ran my hand here between the thumb 
and finger on his sword, so that I could fight no longer. While 
they were binding up the wound, I handed him Laura's letter. He 
begged and implored me to forgive him ; I did it, but with a heavy 
heart. 

“The story of my love is ended, Don Frobenio, for, five 
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days afterwards, Laura and the Swiss Captain had disappeared.” 

“‘ And with your assistance ’” 

“I did all I could to help them. My aunt was deeply grieved, 
but it was better that she should never see her daughter, than to 
have disgrace come upon our house.” 

“« Noble-hearted man!” cried Froben, “ what must it not have 
cost you! in truth, it was a hard trial.” 

‘It was indeed !” said the old man, smiling bitterly. ‘‘ At first 
I thought the wound would never heal, but time does wonders, my 
young friend! I have never since seen or heard of her, only once 
the papers mentioned Colonel Tannensee as an officer under Napo- 
leon, who had distinguished himself at Brienne. But when I came 
here, and saw my Laura before me, the same as she was twenty 
years ago, the old wounds opened afresh, and—you know yourself, 
I used to go every day to see her.” 

(To be continued.) 
THE BRIDE OF MESSINA. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


TEMPTATION. 


Why do we pray that we be spared 
Temptation, but that ’tis a whirlpool, which, 
Once we're within its vortex, draws us in 
And sucks us down to ruin—Charybdis like ! 
Which of the huge war-galley makes as light, 
As boat, compared to that, a cockle-shell ! 
Whence should all men that love their souls beware 
‘Temptation. 


THE STILLNESS THAT PRECEDES AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Nature forebodes a shock ; 
She is not herself, but motionless and still, 
Like one that holds his breath with strong suspense. 
Etna seems dead, as though her fires were out. 
At morn I watch’d her, and again at noon ; 
At sunset last; I could not see a reek ; 
No, not so much as the light gauzy wreath 
Shook from the veil which vaporous night hath left, 
And morning, lifting with his glowing hand, 
Melts, as he touches, into viewless air ! 
Charybdis holds her peace and Scylla sleeps ! 
The welkin does not stir. A heaviness, 
Stillness, and silence, all unwonted, and 
Portentous, hold possession of the world 
As on the eve of some great prodigy ! 


DESCRIPTIO™ OF A MASSACRE, 


Then came the massacre, 
’Mid yells for quarter, answered by despair. 
The strugglings then—the blows—the kinds of death! 
Some falling by a single stroke, and some 
By none at all but grasp of strangling horrour. 
By pieces some despatched—yash upon gash— 
Their bodies Seite, yet Life without a wound. 
How variously they met their fate—some mad, 
Some as all sense were lapsed, some seeking it— 
Some flying from it ; and with all the signs 
As the blood works in such extremity ! 
Some, pale as ashes ; some, with face on fire ; 
Some, black as though with premature congealing ! 
Here tears; there scowls; there laughter—yes, | saw 
Some that did die with laughter! Some did groan 
And some did shriek. Most died with curses. Few 
With prayers, and they were mixed with imprecations. 
Not one encountered death with constancy, 
But all as to its pangs were superadded 
The sharper stings of conscience. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


His words were fire—both light and heat! At once 
With zeal they warmed us and convinced with reason. 
I had read and heard of eloquence before, 
How ’tis despotic—takes the heart by sterm, 
Whate’er the ramparts, prejudice, or use, 

‘nviron it withal ; how, ‘fore its march, 
Stony resolves have given way like flax ; 
How it can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion, as the wind, 
The wave that frets the sea—but, till to-day, 
J never proved its power. When he began, 
A thouvand hearers pricked their ears to list, 
With each a different heart ; when he left off, 
Each man could tell his neighbour's by his own. * * * * * 
Heard’st ever lips before with power like his? 
A holy man and brigand near me stood, 
Wedged by the press together ; churlishly 
They first endured their compelled neighbourhood, 
And shrank from contact they would fain escape ; 
‘The one with terrour; and with scorn the other, 
Who blazed with life and passion, like a torch 
Beside a taper ;—such the man of prayer 
Appear'd, in contrast with the freebooter. 

But, lo! the change! soou as the orator 

That universal chord, with master skill, 
Essayed—the love of country—like two springs, 
Ravines apart, whose waters blend at last 

In some sweet valley; leaning cheek to cheek, 
Attracted by resistless sympathy, 
Their tears together ran, one goodly river! 

Hark ! the dispersing crowd, taking their leave 
From the last hill-tops. 


SELP-ABASEMENT. 


Can he crouch lower than he does who kneels 
‘To his own weaknesses, when Duty bids him 
Stand up and take the manly post becomes him 
At the side of Virtue. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret we have not space for the long biographical sketch of Mr. 
Braham “ compiled from various authentic sources” by an attentive 
The incidents, anecdotes, and events of the life of 

this distinguished vocalists we apprehend, are as familiar to the 
American as to the English reader. Every body knows that Mr. 
Braham has been for the iast half century upon the stage—that he 
is seventy yeare of age—that he is independently rich—that he is 
the most celebrated of all the singers—that his real name is Abra- 
ham—that he is a Hebrew by birth, but a christian by nature— 
that he is short in stature, but “ tall” in mind—that though the os- 
tensible object of his present visit is to see this country, he will 
nevertheless appear at the Park Theatre—that his forte is in sa- 
cred melodies, and that he has taken up his abode at the Astor 
House! We say every body (by which we mean of course all the 
readers of the Mirror) knows these things, but there is one little 
anecdote which every body may not know, and which we therefore 
extract from the manuscript before us. “After the first appear- 
ance of Edmund Kean, at Drury Lane as Shylock, Horn and Bra- 
ham happened to meet in the Green-room of Covent Garden. 
“Horn, did you see the new man in Shylock, at the other house?” 
“I did,” replied the composer. “ What is he like 1” asked the vo- 
calist. “Like nothing I have ever seen before!” said Horn, 
“Tall or short?” inquired Braham. “Short—very short! not 
larger than yourself.” “And he hit’em hard?” “He did, he’s a 
great man.” “Horn,” said Braham, overjoyed at the news, and 


thrusting his right hand into the bosom of his waiscoat in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, “Horn! my boy, the /étéle "uns have it all 
hollow !” The cause of all this joy and pride on the part of Bra- 
ham at the success of Kean, was owing doubtless to the fact that 
another little-great man had appeared upon the stage to super- 
cede the reign of the tall Kembles, beside any one of whom, 
Kean and Braham appeared as dwarfs or pigmies in stature, 
notwithstanding the transcendant histrionic genius of the one, 
and the marvellous vocal talents of the other. 
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“OFFICE OF PUBLICATION No. 148 NASSAU-STREET. 
: Mercantile Library Association.—The annual course of lectures 
of this association will commence on the seventeenth of November. 
The introductory lecture will be delivered by Philip Hone; two 
lectures on the antiquities of America will be delivered by Gabriel 
Furman ; two lectures on anatomy, by Dr. G. 8. Bedford; two 
lectures on history and English poetry, by the Rev. S. H. Cox; 
two lectures on the literature of the age of Elizabeth, by Isaac 


drawing himself out to his full dimensions—at the same time | 
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to the waist by a cordeliere, the remaining fall in flutes, forming 
sleeves, which are raised a volonte by cords. Small caps of em- 
broidered muslin are very generally worn in Paris, and the trim- 
mings and ornaments of lace and ribbon present much variety. 
Coral also is fashionable; not only the cameo brooch, but long 
necklaces and bracelets are made of it. 


A familiar letter from the suburbs of the town.—Well, my dear 
M. your Mirror as usual came to a welcome hand last evening. As 
a seedy space of time has become bygone since we had the plea- 
sure of meeting, and as I am always sure of finding somewhat 
novel or generally unknown within my favourite periodical, which 
comes of a Saturday as regularly as comes the Saturday itself, you 
cannot but believe I Jook for it now with an anxious solicitude, and 
| & half-assured certainty of ample gratification. Not but that now 
and then I obtain a glimpse of the “ every-day journals ” and other 
periodicals, beside the old '76; but these, for the most part, (and 
| some professing neutrality too,) are so covered and filled with the 
question of questions, the all-absorbing business of the day with old 
and young, male and female, bond and free, that, as I am a chris- 
tian man, and a small politician included, 1 can barely spare the 
time and patience to peruse them. What, for example, do you 
care, or what do I care, or what does any one of our free and en- 
| lightened citizens care for the personal piques and peccadillocs of 
any set of individuals? How is the great political question now 
under warm discussion to be set forth in a calm and reasonable 
plight by any personal difficulties of any leaders' (For that is, I 
believe, the name bestowed upon those who are most noisy.) How 
is either of the candidates to be benefited by such announcements 
as this :—‘ We shall notice the vile and calumnious attack of the 
Scorpion of the , only to remark that every word of his bil- 
lingsgate and blackguard article, headed , is false ! meanly, 
cowardly, maliciously false!” And so on, my dear M., to the last 
syllable of recorded slang! By the way, most of our countrymen 
must be possessed of a personal or instinctive knowledge of bil- 
lingsgate, for you can scarcely lay your hand upon a “ vehicle of 
intelligence " in whose pages it (i. ¢. the word) is not found. This 
is a matter of taste, and rests for its justification upon the same 
principle of inalienable right, as did that venerable specimen of the 
female sex when she saluted her lacteal quadruped with a kiss of 
affection! By the way, who do you think we are to have for our 
next chief magistrate, and—*“ I crv you mercy "—in common with 
all animate and inanimate nature, (excepting the Mirror,) I cannot, 
and I would, avoid a hue and a tinge of politics. With you, how- 
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S. Hone; one lecture on the reign of Louis the Fourteenth ; one 
lecture on the diffusion of useful knowledge, by Daniel Harkell ; 
one lecture on the influence of steam navigation, by James H. Lan- 
mun ; two lectures on the formation of opinions, by Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows ; two lectures on Mexico, by J. L. Hopkins McCrac- 
ken ; one lecture on ancient commerce, by B. D. Silliman; one 
lecture on the state debts of this country, with their resources, by 
John Duer ; one lecture on the reformation, by Matthew C. Pat- 
terson; one lecture by William Inglis; one lecture on the abo- 
rigines, by J. Prescott Hall ; one lecture by Rev. Edward T. Hig- 
bee ; one lecture on the merchants in the time of Elizabeth ; two 
lectures on the doctrine of chances, by Samuel Ward. This will 
be an interesting course, and we are pleased that gentlemen of 
such distinguished abilities have consented to extend their counte- 
nance and support towards an inatitution of such pre-eminent use- 
|| fulness. We are sorry that Dr. Francis could not find leisure to 
prepare a lecture for the occasion, “ our good friend Bancho, whom 
we miss.” 


Fashions for Autumn.—A lady reader suggests the propriety 


pear in the foreign Journals. We will do so hereafter with much 
pleasure. The following remarks are from the * Ladies’ Maga- 
zine of Fashion,”’ which may be relied on as authentic : It appears 
to be decided that bonnets will continue to be worn small this win- 
ter, and as great nove!ties are preparing in ribbons, we augur their 
return to favour. One of the newest autumnal bonnets is of paille 
colour gros des Indes, edged with pink velvet, and ornamented with 
| three feathers shaded paille and pink. The Parisian ladies have 


{ 





ever, any allusion to this common topic is thrown away. Of the 
|truth and power contained in une argument I am most thoroughly 
| convinced, to wit : ** There's no knowin’ who's president until after 
| the lection” “ Be not wise in thine own conceit,” is @ moral and 
|| instructive lesson, which cannot be too often or strenuously urged 
|| upon the attentive consideration of some individuals who arrogate 
| to themselves the power and brilliancy of bright and shining me- 
I teors in the political atmosphere. Many, however, seem to guide 
| themselves by the more congenial and gratifying rule of the many- 
| headed vulgar, ‘Go it while you're young,” a palpable and com- 
pendious abridgment from the sentence, “ Rejoice, oh! young man, 
|in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee, for,” etc. A truce to 
|| any thing savouring of politics, and let us’ say somewhat of more 
| interesiing matters. With that view I sat me down. I have more 
| than half a mind to carry through what I have to say, by means of 
| the methods of communication now most in vogue—I mean the 
| ** system of full-length initials,” introduced (if I am not deceived) 
| by that renowned individual who lives somewhere, and who seems 
| to be intimately known to every human being in our wide-spread 
| country, inasmuch as he is peremptorily ordered by old and young 

to mmitate that bird of the dawn which on a memorable occasion 
| was the means of one Peter! You will at once perceive I have 
| reference to the amiable and interesting Chapman—which one of 
| the Chapmans I cannot say. To avoid all political accusations, 
| however, why may it not be him of the Park theatre’ That he 
| crows now and then, and causes others to follow him, is an unde- 
| niable fact. It is said that Chapman, the Chapman, has the honour 
| (outstripping that which enshrouds a Cadmus) of being the origi- 
| nator of that compendious system of communication I have above 








| introduced a new style of coiffere for riding, in preference to the 
| hat ; it is a demi-capote of straw, and usually trimmed with velvet. 
| Beautiful wreaths of velvet flowers are made for straw bonnets ; | 


| one of the prettiest is composed of wheat-ears of black velvet, with |) 
brides and bavolet of the same. ‘The newest autumnal dresses are | 


| denominated that of * full-length initials,” as thus: “ K. C, K.” 
| in this system represents nothing more nor less than “ Krow! Chap- 
man, Krow!"’ the first and last words until rery /ately being com- 
menced respectively with the third letter of our old-established 
alphabet, “* N.S. M.J." Now, my dear sir, what think you these 





made with plain bodies open en cur in front, and trimmed round | letters represent! “ 'Nough said, "mong gentlemen.” How com- 
| the neck with black velvet ; three rows of flat buttens of the same i| pendious! If, however, | should adopt this method of communi- 
|| materials as the dress are placed on the front of the body evases || cation, you have not yet arrived at a proficiency in it calculated to 
towards the top ; the revival of the original gigotin sleeve, as worn \ add to your enjoyment while looking over my letter. I may sey, 
- 1820, is talked of in Paris, as also short waists. Flounces con- |, without any attempt to cajole or flatter, that the Mirror of week 
i] tinue to ornament robes for full dress ; either a single one deep, or i before last, is one of which you and your friends have reason to 
| several narrower ruches are also much in favour; they are used to 1 be proud—if for nothing :more than the very easy, graceful and 
| trim the edge of open skirts, fichus, or bonnets. Fichus cannezous || plaintive effusion of Miss Vandenhoff's muse, which adorns your 
, of white gros de Naples are worn with deep folds, trimmed with | columns. By the way, when are we to have Mr. V. and his deugh- 
'mechlin or point lace ; lace continues to be very generally used | ter before a New-York audience again’ You hint in a dark way 
'on every article of dress frem the cannezous to the pocket-hand- |j towards the subject in your article on “ The Stage ;” but you know 
| kerchief, on some of which the crest is embroidered with gold. || whether or not we are to have them at all. As I am in the coun- 
| The shawls bournous will now be in request ; they are made of || try, however, and they should play, I may not be blessed with a 
|| cachemire of pale colour, and lined with soft shades, trimmed round |! sight of them. For “the Countess,” which you say looks like 
\| with bands of velvet, with hood, cordeliere, etc., wadded and quilt- | Miss Vandenhoff, I have her in the Mirror. 1] hope soon to see 
|; ed with care. The mantel maresque has also appeared of cache-! you. Yours truly, w.¢ 
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tg My. Henry C. Watson, for the beautiful original words and music which follow, and which he has politely presented to the readers of the Mirror. Mr. Wat- 
: enry composer of merit, who has recently arrived among us from England, where he has a as reputation as a musician. We learn with much 


“SHINE BRIGHTLY THROUGH HER CASEMENT, SUN.” 


THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY C. WATSON. DEDICATED TO MISS ELIZABETH MITCHELL. 


Shine brightly through 


sun; Thou gale, soft odours bring her; Ye mer - ry birds 


er casement, 


lo 


sing her; Smile ma - ture, on her, 


bid my love good morrow, 


as she wakes, And hide all sights of sorrow, 





To bid my love good morrow. 





that hail the day, Your sweetest mu <~ sic 


And have no sounds but those of joy 


SECOND VERSE. 


Good morrow to those lustrous eyes, 
With bright good humour beaming ; 

Good morrow to those ruddy lips, 
Where smiles are ever teeming. 

Good morrow to that happy face 
Undimmed as yet by sorrow ; 

Long be thy heart as free from care— 
Good morrow, love, good morrow. 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 
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A SERENADE. 


Wake thee, my lady-love! wake thee, and rise! 

The sun through the bower peepy into thine eyes! 

Behold how the early lark springs from the corn ! 

Hark ! how the flower-bird winds her wee horn! 

The swallow’s glad shriek is heard all through the air ; 

The lone dove is murmuring loud as she dare ! 

Apollo’s winged bugleman cannot contain, 

But peals his loud trumpet-call once and again. 

Then wake thee, my lady-love! bird of my bower! 

The sweetest and sleepiest bird of the hour! 

Romantic—very.—We are indebted to the Salem Observer for 

the following incident, for the truth of which the editor vouches : 
— We saw a letter, written a few days since by a young lady who 
not many weeks ago was journeying from this place to the west. 
It narrates a very exciting occurrence which took place on board 
the steamboat in which she was a passenger, and of which she was 
an eye witness. In passing down the Mississippi river our narrator 
was summoned from the cabin by alarming shrieks and great com- 
motion omdeck. On going up she found that a young lady had 
fallen overboard, and the boat in its progress was fast leaving her 
behind. A gentleman on board immediately divested himself of a 
part of his clothing and sprang into the river. He reached the 
drowning girl, and upheld her in the water until a sail-boat came 
to the rescue of both. The young lady, thus snatched from a sud- 
den death, was the daughter of a wealthy elderly gentleman who was 
on board the boat—neither of whom could speak English. On 
reaching the deck and recovering from her fright, she passionately 
embraced her noble deliverer, and bestowed kiss after kiss upon 
him, as the only way she could express her gratitude and thankful- 
ness ; while the poor old father, rushing from the cabin, eagerly 








: 1 proffered him a roll of bank bills. ‘These being refused, he ran to 4 
) the cabin and returned with a bag of gold, which he likewise 


pressed upon his acceptance ; nor could either father or daughter 
be made to understand or feel satisfied why the proffered reward 
would not be accepted.” 





Curtosities.—Our facetious contemporary, Mr. Hewitt, of Bal- 
timore, advertises the following description of persons as curiosi- 
ties :—A stump orator who will not abuse his opponent.—A politi- 
cian who will argue a mooted question without getting angry.—An 
actor who does not think himself perfect in his art.—An artist who 
places a modest estimate on his abilities —A candidate who does 
not think he is fully entitled to the suffrage of the people.—A miss 
of fifteen who has not began to think of a husband.—A political 
editor who can tell the truth without making wry faces.—A letter 
from a lady that has not a p. s. attached to it.—A lawyer who 
conscientiously docks his fees. —A schoolmaster who does not wish 
it understood that he knows every thing.—A little man that is not 
conceited, and that does not wear high-heeled boots and a high- 
crowned hat to make himself appear taller. 





Evoquencs.—Different styles of eloquence, each producing the 
desired effect : : 

“Contribute liberally, my brethren; give such a sum as you 
would not be ashamed to place on the altar of heaven in presence 
of an assembled universe.” — Bishop Griswold. 

‘*Give generously, my friends ; not four-pence-half-pennies, but 
run your hand into your pocket up to the elbow, and bring out a 
handful, asa sailor would if you needed his aid.” —Rev. Mr. Taylor. 





Pceseian pLeasantry.—A French abbe, who was extremely 
corpulent, coming late one evening to a fortified town, asked a 
countryman whom he met “if he could get in at the gate.” “I 
should think you might,” said the peasant, looking at him jocosely, 


) for I saw a wagon go in this morning.” 


Tue parrister.—Talk of the power of Hercules, and grace- 
fulness in the Apoilo! ook at—the barrister on his legs! The 
stamp and expression of all moral beauties there unite. We think 
of the fine old vicar’s great man struggling with adversity, and then 
of his good man who comes to relieve it; but both are eclipsed 
by the greatness and goodness concentrated in that image. Glance 
round the court of law—the Exchequer or Queen’s Bench; we 
view the jurymen with indifference wonderfully contrasted with our 
reverence for the principle that places them in the box ; we see the 
plaintiff and defendant, perhaps, and share a little in the anxieties 
of both ; we survey the crowd of witnesses with the curiosity, the 
compassion, due to people about to be legally stretched on the 
rack, and turned constitutionally inside out ; we behold the judge 
with just respect—but it is the barrister whom we gaze on with 
admiration and wonder.—Heads of the People. 





A PRETTY PLAYTHING.—Grown-up people have their toys as well 
as children ; the following is one of them :—At Burton Constable, 
| the seat of Sir Clifford Constable, in Yorkshire, has lately arrived 

from Paris a new and most ornamental piece of furniture, viz. a 
; mechanical orange-tree, in full size, as you meet them on the con- 
tinent. The leaves are of bronze, the flowers of Sevre China ; the 
| oranges are yellow glass lamps ; and there are seven birds of the 





| finest plumage, which sing, move their wings and bodies, and hop 
| all over the tree frors branch to branch. There is a nest with 
| three young ones in it, which open their mouths and the old ones 


appear to feed them. The works are in the tub of the orange-tree. 





Broxen Enotisu.—A Frenchman having a weakness in his 
chest, told the physician he had a bad pain in his portmanteau ! 
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